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The KR. eviewing Stand 


We can be sure it is summer in Virginia when the 
Barter Theatre opens its season at Abingdon in June 
each year. Virginia Cavalcade brings its story up to 
date from barter beginnings in the Great Depression 
to current success as the largest repertory theatre in 
America. 

Virginius Dabney, editor of the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch has writ- 
ten for us the story of the C & O, 
which is nicknamed “George Wash- 
ington’s Railroad” and fulfilled the 
first president's hope of opening up 
the lands beyond the mountains. 

George W. Rogers, of Richmond, 
writes of the Constitution oaks 
which grew from the young trees 
presented to delegates to the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1902 and 
planted as living memorials on court house squares or 
their own lawns. 

Our staff photographer took the contemporary pic- 
tures of Virginia lighthouses and the old ones are 
largely from the Coast Guard to which we are also 
indebted for transportation to take most of the new 
photographs. Lighthouses are changing so rapidly that 
many still in use will soon be “historical.” The earliest 
recorded lighthouses were towers with beacon fires 
built in lower Egypt. The Pharos of Alexandria, built 
in the third century before Christ, was one of the 
“Seven Wonders of the World” in ancient times and 
its name became the general term for all lighthouses. 
The ancient pharos at Dover and Boulogne were built 
by the Romans and were probably the oldest in west- 
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ern Europe. The Light of Cordouan (1584), on a 
rock at the mouth of the Gironde, is the oldest sur- 
viving wave-swept light, of which Thimble Shoal is 
a Virginia example. The first lighthouse in the United 
States was probably the tall masonry tower built at 
the entrance to Boston harbor in 1716 and the old 
stone lighthouse at Cape Henry was 
the first one built after Congress 
set up a national lighthouse service 
in 1789. 

It would be hard to find a more 
controversial subject than that tack- 
led by the Reverend Edwin T. 
Williams, rector of St. Andrew’s 
Episcopal Church in Lawrenceville, 
with many contributions by Robert 
Orgain, Jr. and Mrs. W. H. Haw- 
thorne. Probably few who make or 
consume it would agree entirely on the “proper” in- 
gredients of Brunswick stew. Perhaps our readers will 
send in their own pet recipes. 

Curtis Carroll Davis, of Baltimore, has written an 
article about a fascinating scoundrel whose memoirs 
undoubtedly provided fuel for many a fire-and-brim- 
stone sermon in their day, more than a century ago. 

One of Virginia’s few English baronets was Sir 
Peyton Skipwith who built “Prestwould” near Clarkes- 
ville. Mrs. Susan McNeil Turner, historian of the 
Prestwould Chapter of the D.A.R., has written—with 
the great assistance, she tells us, of Mr. Sterling 
Anderson—the romantic story of Sir Peyton and of 
Lady Jean who planned the gardens of the Mecklen- 
burg mansion not long after the Revolution. 
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From Sophocles to Arthur Miller: 


THE BARTER THEATRE 
OF VIRGINIA 


From the Great Depression and the ingenuity of its founder came 
the largest and most adventurous repertory theatre in America. 


by Ulrich Troubetzkoy 


iii cream pie has never meant slapstick at | Washington County. But twenty-eight years ago it 
Abingdon, but the price of admission to the Barter took the pioneering spirit of Daniel Boone, plus the 
Theatre. Looking back, barter sounds like the logical _ skills and experience of Broadway and a depression- 
answer to the depression’s lack of dollars and it seems —_ born courage, even to think of opening a theatre in 


natural to have a theatre at Abingdon, in the hills of the “Bible Belt” 600 miles from Columbus Circle. 
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Of course, as founder Bob Porterfield would point 
out, it isn’t so far “off Broadway” after all, but actually 
at a very convenient midway point between New 
York and New Orleans on U. S. Route 11. He could 
remind us that theatre-going is a very old Virginia 
tradition, for the first play, Ye Beare & ye Cubb was 
given at Accomac, on the Eastern Shore, in 1665, 
and, in August 1952, the Barter players celebrated 
with their own Shakespeare company the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Hallams’ performance of 
The Merchant of Venice in the theatre on Waller 
Street in Williamsburg. Nevertheless, an estimated 
ninety percent of all Virginians had never seen “live 
theatre” before Barter went on its first tour. 

In the lean summer of 1932, when many an actor's 
only producing line was, “Brother, can you spare a 
dime?,” Porterfield was on tour with Walter Hampden 
in Cyreno de Bergerac. With a farmer's eye and an 
actor’s stomach, he surveyed thriving fields of crops 
which would go unsold for lack of dollars. Pondering 
how to get hungry actors and the farmers’ surpluses 
together, Porterfield came up with the idea for a 
theatre for which admission would be paid in produce. 

“Why don’t we trade what we have—entertainment 
—for what they have? Let’s let people barter their 
admission with eggs and corn, barley and ham. . .” 

“Most of it would come across the footlights,” ex- 
claimed Hampden pessimistically. 

Porterfield confided the brainstorm to another 
friend, the great actress, Jane Cowl, telling her of his 
father’s farm, “Twin Oaks,” and the old unused theatre 
at Abingdon. She too shook her head. “Actors in your 
back country? Impossible!” But she gave him a tiny 
inch-high statuette. 

“This is Saint Rita, patron saint of the impossible. 
Carry it with you. And if by chance you succeed, 
pass it along to someone else who is attempting the 
impossible.” 

When the tour ended, Porterfield was one of the 
many actors who found himself uncomfortably “at 
liberty.” Theatres were closing and other actors were 
queuing up at bread lines. But he did have a place 
to go—albeit an unlikely one for an actor—and he had 
a plan, not just for himself, but for 22 other actors 
who needed roofs over their heads and food to eat. 

Thanks to the depression, some of the best actors, 
who would not ordinarily stray far from Broadway, 
were willing to take the gamble and make themselves 
available for a theatre in what must have seemed al- 
most the wilderness of Daniel Boone who had named 
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the Wolf Hills to which they were bound. Happily, 
the quiet but appealing town of Abingdon turned 
out to be a backdrop far less wild than they antici- 
pated and with Porterfield’s barter plan in action, they 
ate well that year even if they had little hard money 
to jingle in their jeans. 

Porterfield and his patron saint arrived in a baggage 
car, guarding the flats he had wheedled from a road 
company of Rose Marie. The other twenty-two actors 
arrived as best they could—by jalopy, bicycle, foot or 
by thumbing rides. 

Since Revolutionary days, the “IT'win Oaks” farm at 
Glade Spring, had been in Porterfield’s family whose 


traditions were as conservative as those of the com- 


Bob Porterfield, Barter Theatre founder, 
accepting a brace of pullets from a young 
patron in 1946. 
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Producer Brock Pemberton gets his week’s 
salary for the lead in “Harvey”: silver, 
hams, tobacco and a live goose. 


munity. “Not one of my sons is going into that wicked 
profession!” had been his father’s reaction when Robert 
talked of the theatre—and he had only partly relented. 

The townspeople had similar misgivings. The only 
theatre, if any, they had encountered had been a few 
seedy vaudeville acts and fifth-rate touring companies. 
Porterfield, of course, was one of their own people 


and they gave him the benefit of any doubts in his’ 


favor they may have had. Porterfield knew them too, 
so on Sunday his company of actors trooped to the 
Presbyterian Church. When they all rose to sing “Rock 
of Ages” they were even more impressed by a baritone 
that boomed out from the back of the church. That 


was quality they could understand and appreciate. 
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Porterfield appreciated but he did not understand, 
for he had not thought of the old character actor as 
much of a churchgoer. Afterwards the baritone con- 
fided to Porterfield: “Certainly brought back memo- 
ries. I learned that song years ago in a show.” 

It still took subtle diplomacy of which, fortunately, 
Porterfield had plenty, to get living quarters, for the 
colonial doors of the historic little town were not readi- 
ly opened to, well, “strolling players.” With his actors 
sheltered, there was still the problem of props which 
had to be begged, borrowed or created by ingenuity 
out of odds and ends. Fortunately, there was an old 
theatre which long ago had known Fay Templeton 
and the Booths upon its stage. 

Posters were tacked up advertising admission for 
thirty-five cents or the equivalent in produce: “With 
vegetables you cannot sell, you can buy a good laugh.” 
A few of the actors hammered out of a fallen-down 
barn enough nails to put the scenery together. Friends 
donated furniture and dishes. 

Finally, on June 10, 1933, the first night audience 
arrived, lugging country hams, baskets of eggs, home- 
made pickles and jams, a rooster, a squealing pig and 
a devil’s food cake. The curtain went up on John 
Golden’s After Tomorrow to a full house of farmers, 
mountaineers and a few tourists. Other plays in the 
ambitious repertoire that summer were Monkey Hat, 
Salt Water, Caught Wet, East Lynne, Three Wise 
Fools and The Bobtailed Nag. The more plays, they 
reasoned, the more often the farmers would come with 
hams, chickens, watermelons and potatoes. 

“Nine out of ten theatregoers paid their admissions 
in anything from beans to cottage cheese,” Porterfield 
recalls. “We ate well and the ‘culture-hungry’ Vir- 
ginians thrived on our entertainment.” 

Barter proved a good name and method. The au- 
dience liked it. Travelers talked about it. Critics wrote 
about it and the story preceded them as the Barter 
actors went out to play small towns, courthouses and 
high schools, many of which had never seen live 
theatre before. They went on tour as far as they could 
afford gasoline to carry their truck full of scenery. 
People began putting up extra preserves and planting 
extra rows of vegetables with the next Barter season 
in mind. 

Fred Allen quipped that the only way Bob Porter- 
field could tell if he had had a successful season was 
to weigh his actors. At the end of the first one, there 
was a cash balance of $4.35, two barrels of jelly and 
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the opening night piglet which had grown up to be 
the Barter sow. Porterfield did weigh his actors and 
found that they had gained 305 pounds. It had been, 
he could tell Fred Allen, a successful season. 

The squealing pig bartered on opening night began 
one of the most celebrated lineages of ham in Ameri- 
ca and its descendants still live on Porterfield’s rolling 
acres at “Twin Oaks” in Glade Spring. Porterfield 
made an arrangement with the Dramatists Guild in 
New York so that, instead of paying the usual royalties 
for the privilege of producing their plays, the play- 
wrights agreed to accept a Virginia ham as payment in 
full. It began as a tongue-in-cheek arrangement, but 
when the Barter sow presented the Porterfields with 
eight little pigs, it proved the beginning of a line of 
pigs which would provide hams for most of the best- 
known playwrights working in England and America, 
among them Philip Barry, Noel Coward, John van 
Druten, John Golden, George Kaufman, Howard 
Lindsay, Thornton Wilder and Tennessee Williams. 

Only George Bernard Shaw objected. “Don’t you 
know I am a vegetarian?” he complained. Porterfield 
sent him a crate of Virginia-grown spinach. Except for 
that vegetable, the Barter sow and her descendants 
have paid the royalties for most of some 300 plays 
which the Barter Theatre has presented in the last 
twenty-seven years. 

As the depression waned, box office receipts be- 
came less edible and easier for accountants to add. 
Porterfield could no longer look at the receipts and 
have a pretty good idea who was inside the theatre. 
It was not quite so apropos for Fred Allen to joke 
about making change, asking if a man brought a 
turkey, did they give him back a rabbit and a bunch 
of carrots. The troupe was spared wholesale “acidosis 
in tomato season.” People still told such stories as that 
about the farmer who drove his cow to the door and 
drew his pail of “admission,” leaving his wife outside, 
saying, “Let her draw her own 35 cents.” But they 
themselves paid more and more often in cash. Today’s 
box office gross tops $400,000 a year and Barter has 
played to more than a million theatregoers in Abing- 
don alone. The first, and long the only, summer 
theatre south of Mason and Dixon’s Line, it is now 
the oldest summer theatre under one management in 
the whole country, and Porterfield has produced more 
professional plays than any other producer now living 
in the United States, including 54 world premieres. 
The Barter company hires more professional actors 
than any non-musical company outside New York. 
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By the late 1930s, Porterfield had graduated from 
the barter financing idea to that of making the Barter 
Theatre an institution partially supported by govern- 
ment funds. But it was not so clear to others then that 
a State Theatre of Virginia might bring such prestige 
to the Old Dominion as the Comédie Frangaise and 
the “Old Vic” did to Paris and London. He had a sell- 
ing job to do. 

Porterfield arrived at the 1940 session of the General 
Assembly with an overstuffed barracks bag in tow. 
He pointed out that, as its members were well aware, 
tourists were becoming big business in Virginia, but 
that scenery and _ historical associations were not 


Jacqueline Logan and Robert Breen in 
Hamlet. The King of Denmark invited the 
Barter cast to give the play at Elsinore. 
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enough. “You've got to have something to advertise,” 
he reminded them and, holding the duffle bag high 
in the air snowed thousands of press clippings over 
the astonished delegates. 

He got promises of state aid which materialized in 
1946 with a grant of $10,000 administered by the 
Department of Conservation and Development. The 
story is perennially relished on “The Hill” of how Port- 
erfield appeared before the Assembly with the warning 
that to hold onto tourist dollars, Virginia wasn’t offer- 
ing enough after-dark entertainment. 

“Young man,” asked a crusty old senator, “What do 
you mean by after-dark entertainment?” 

“I mean, sir, that entertainment you can go home 
and talk about.” 

“Give that boy his money!” roars the senator year 
after year as the story is retold. 

The state grant was in recognition of the part Barter 
was already playing to “assist the Commission in its 
work of advertising and promoting the educational, 
cultural and economic interests of the Commonwealth 

. . in attracting and encouraging people from other 
states and countries to visit in the Commonwealth 
where so many shrines and historical sites of national 
and international interest are located . . .” 

By the agreement made at that time, Barter, as the 
official State Theatre of Virginia, was to produce 
twelve plays during June, July and August, 1946 and 


then go on an extended tour throughout the state 
with a selected repertory of plays during the remaining 
nine months. It was to give at least six performances 
each week, with twenty-five or more professional play- 
ers and technicians taking part. The number of com- 
munities to be visited during the winter season was to 
depend on the ability of the communities to supply 
adequate stages. 

The state subsidy has continued and increased and, 
in recent years, has been supplemented by grants from 
the Old Dominion Foundation, Inc., and various pri- 
vate donors. 

In return, Barter Theatre has drawn thousands of 
tourists to the state and has offered professional per- 
formances of hundreds of plays to visitors and resi- 
dents. Trucks and trailers haul personnel, scenery and 
props for classic and modern plays to all of Virginia’s 
counties, many of which had never enjoyed live theatre 
before. 

But recognition has come from far beyond Virginia. 
The appealing story of American ingenuity has been 
translated into many languages, including Russian, 
and a film of Barter in action has been sent far afield 
by the United States Information Service. In 1948, 
this best known stock company in America was invited 
by the King of Denmark to present its version of 
Hamlet at Kronberg Castle, Elsinore, the first Ameri- 
can production ever presented in the historic castle 


On the light- 
er side, Owen 
Phillips, Cleo 
Holladay and 
Dorothy La- 
Vern in John 
Patrick’s 
comedy, The 
Curious Sav- 
age. 
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setting of Shakespeare’s play. Walter Abel, Aline 
McMahon, Robert Breen, Clarence Derwent, Ruth 
Ford, Ray Boyle and Frederick Warriner were mem- 
bers of the Barter cast which played there under aus- 
pices of the Department of State, the American Na- 
tional Theatre and Academy and UNESCO. 

The Barter Theatre has done a lot for Virginia and 
the state has done a lot for Barter. What has Barter 
done for actors and the cause of drama in America? 

The Barter Theatre has given valuable training to 
many young actors and actresses who have found in 
Abingdon the opportunity to play a variety of roles 
with regularity, the sort of training needed but often 
hard to receive today. The “largest stock company of 
actors outside of Broadway” is a mecca for young actors 
as well as tourists. Gregory Peck is one of many 
who looks back with gratitude on Barter’s training 
in versatility. In one play, Lee of Virginia, Peck played 
John Brown in the first act, “Stonewall” Jackson in 
the second, and U. S. Grant in the third. In one week 
he appeared in six different plays. 

Among other “big names” in the theatre which got 
a first shine at Barter are Hume Cronyn, Lisbeth 
Scott, Jeffrey Lynn, Charles Corwin, Larry Gates, 
Ernest Borgnine. Many Virginians receive their train- 
ing at Barter, a select two each year on scholarships 
sponsored by the Virginia Speech and Drama Associa- 
tion for the man and woman displaying outstanding 
dramatic ability who become apprentices at Barter for 
the summer. The Ernest Borgnine trophy is given 
cach year to the most promising actor or actress. 

There is a dynamic combination of experienced pro- 
fessional actors and “young blood” each year at Barter. 
Margaret Wycherly, Conrad Nagel and Brock Pember- 
ton are among the many established players who have 
appeared in Abingdon. When dame Judith Anderson 
played in Family Portrait, the amphitheatre in Bristol 
had to be used to accommodate the large audience. 

Training is year-round at Barter. After the close of 
the summer season at Abingdon, repertory troupes 
begin their cross-country tours. Porterfield says there 
are more than 300 cities in which they can play, but 
he employs no advance booking agent. “I just call a 
theatre and say we're coming. If they can’t accommo- 
date us, we go somewhere else.” 

One of the most coveted awards in the American 
theatre is the Barter Theatre of Virginia Award which 
Porterfield inaugurated in 1939, for an outstanding 
performance by an American actor or actress during 
the current season. The recipient receives a trophy 
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A tense moment from the Caine Mutiny 
court martial on the stage at the Barter 
Theatre in Abingdon. 


potentially more useful than an “Oscar”—an acre of 
land near Abingdon and a ham and a platter to eat 
it off of.” Not to end completely with two prepositions, 
the award carries the privilege of nominating two 
young actors at New York auditions for jobs at the 
Barter Theatre. 

This award has brought to the southwest Virginia 
hills some of the most distinguished landowners in 
America including Dorothy Stickney, who won her 
acre and ham for her performance in Life with 
Father, Ethel Barrymore (The Corn is Green), Louis 
Calhern (The Magnificent Yankee), Henry Fonda 
(Mister Roberts), Tallulah Bankhead (Private Lives), 
and Mary Martin (Peter Pan). 

The Barter Theatre has become so integral a part 
of the American dramatic scene that records of its pro- 
ductions are now made for filing in the David Belasco 
New York Library Theatre collection under the direc- 
tion of George Freedley. Barter is a member too of 
the International Theatre Liaison of community the- 
atres in the United States which are willing to meet 
and serve as hosts to foreign drama students visiting 
this country. Mark Barron of the Associated Press re- 
ports that Barter sets the pace for the summer theatre 
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season in America, as the largest active repertory the- 
atre now operating, touring about thirty of the fifty 
states and grossing about $400,000 annually at the 
box office, “big money even for a Broadway hit.” 

For the Barter Theatre's twenty-fifth birthday i 
1957, Porterfield invited back all the Barter rele 
from that first group to play in the Barter spotlight 
when they literally lived off the country—Ruth Guiter- 
man, Nell Harrison, Eric Hellberg, Marjorie Lutz, 
Agnes Ives, Eleanor Power, Marjorie Quigley, Emily 
Woodruff, Helen Wright, Prentis Abbott, Rickey Aus- 
tin, Jack Fawcett, Bog Fogle, Storrs Haynes, Robert 
Hudson, Percy Seek. FH. C. McCollum, Hugh Mil- 
lerd, Charles Powers, Munsey Slack, S. Slaughter, 
Arthur Stenning, Bob Stillman, Robert T Ricietian and 
Chester Trav 

Broadway had come to Abingdon with them in 
1932. Today, internationally known Barter Theatre 
is one of the springboards to Broadway. 

Theatre might have been enough. but Porterfield 
did not stop there. Twelve years ago he decided that 
Abingdon was ready to embrace all the arts in the 
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Highlands Festival. For two weeks in August, Abing- 
don goes all out for arts and crafts. Shop windows 
display original paintings. There are craft demonstra- 
tions, poetry readings, antique shows and musical pro- 
grams of many kinds. But after dark, of course, every- 
one goes to the theatre furnished with the brass, crys- 
tal and brocades of the old Empire Theatre in New 
York. One of the few which still carries on a tradi- 
tional repertory, tourists can see a number of plays 
during each week of the festival. This year’s repertory 
includes such variety as Noel Coward's Fallen Angels, 
William Inge’s Dark at the Top of the Stairs and 
Regions of Noon, whose premiére took place on June 

How did it all begin? “Chatauqua readings,” says 
Porterfield, and the glamorous example of a cousin 
who ran away to become a wire-walker in the circus. 
Porterfield, in a bed-sheet toga, played Mare Antony 
in the Saltville High School and, after a year at Hamp- 
den-Sydney, went off to Broadway. Since then he has 
taken Broadway back to Saltville many times, as the 
producer of more plays than any man living inAmerica. 


An album shot of 
Barter players as 
members of the Mil- 
ler family the 
Eugene O'Neill come- 
dy, Ah, Wilderness! 
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Today’s C&O trains run over roadbeds 

of history . . . over old canal towpaths 

. » . over routes which carried soldiers 
and supplies of the Confederacy 


by Virginius Dabney 


tooo. Washington’s pioneering in the field of 
transportation is an accomplishment of that versatile 
Virginian which may not be fully appreciated today. 
The “Father of His Country” was, among other things, 
the spiritual father of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, 
which traces its ancestry back to him. The C&O is 
observing this year the 175th anniversary of events 
in 1785 which led ultimately to the building of that 
railroad artery, linking the Great Lakes with Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

The youthful Washington’s experiences in the Ohio 
Valley and adjacent areas before the American Revolu- 
tion as surveyor, explorer and military man gave him 
a keen realization of the need for binding the region 
beyond the mountains to Tidewater Virginia. Much 
more than any other single transportation line, the 
C&O performs the function in the twentieth century 
that Washington, in the eighteenth, realized was es- 
sential to the proper development of the vast trans- 
montane region. 

Washington saw that unless something was done 
about it, the settlers who were pouring into the Ohio 
Valley would send their furs and pelts down the Ohio 
into the Mississippi and on to New Orleans—then 
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controlled by Spain. This was much more convenient 
for them than using the difficult wilderness route to 
Tidewater Virginia across the Alleghanies and the Blue 
Ridge. It became apparent to Washington that unless 
canals and turnpikes could be provided, and naviga- 
tion of the James and Potomac and their tributaries 
could be facilitated, this important and growing trade 
would fall under Spanish domination. 

The opening up of the lands beyond the mountains 
had got under way in 1716, when the Knights of the 
Golden Horseshoe, led by Governor Alexander Spots- 
wood, reached the top of the Blue Ridge at what is 
known today as Swift Run Gap. They moved down 
into the Shenandoah Valley to a spot near the present 
town of Elkton, and in the words of John Fontaine, 
one of their number: 

“We had a good dinner, and after it we got the men 
together and loaded all their arms, and we drank the 
King’s health in champagne, and fired a volley—the 
Princess’ health in Burgundy, and fired a volley, and 
all the rest of the Royal family in claret, and fired a 
volley. We drank the Governor’s health, and fired 
another volley. . . .” 
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These doughty men at arms and heroic drinkers of 
toasts had taken the first important step in opening 
up the “back country” to exploration and settlement. 
However, more practical steps had to be taken to 
make crossing the mountains as attractive as easier 
river travel to the settlers who began migrating west- 
ward in greater numbers after the Revolution. 

By the latter part of the eighteenth century, George 
Washington was actively engaged in seeking legisla- 


way for no other reason than because they could glide 
gently down that stream . . . and because they have 
no other means of coming to us but by long land 
transportation and unimproved roads . . . But smooth 
the road and make easy the way for them, and see 
what an influx of articles will be poured upon us; how 
amazingly our exports will be increased by them, and 
how amply we shall be compensated for any trouble 
and expense we may encounter to effect it.” 


Richmond’s busy canal basin at the foot of 8th Street, with a crowded passenger 
packet about to start for Lynchburg. Sketched by J. R. Hamilton for an 1865 
issue of Harper’s Weekly. 


tion to carry the process much further. On the eve 
of the Revolution, he unsuccessfully sought passage 
by the General Assembly of a bill providing for the 
digging of canals along the Potomac and the James, 
with a view to facilitating navigation. Then, in 1784, 
he wrote his famous letter to Governor Benjamin 
Harrison. 

In that letter, Washington said, in part: 

“The western settlers (1 speak now from my own 
observation) stand as it were upon a pivot. The touch 
of a feather would turn them any way. They have 
looked down the Mississippi . . . . and they looked that 
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This was in October, 1784. By December Washing- 
ton was in Richmond, working for the passage of a 
bill incorporating the James River Company, whose 
objective would be to “smooth the road and make easy 
the way,” as he recommended, by clearing and im- 
proving navigation on that stream. The bill passed, 
January 5, 1785. Washington was chosen first presi- 
dent of the company, and the General Assembly voted 
him 100 shares of stock, worth $50,000. He agreed to 
accept the stock only on condition that it be used to 
promote some public purpose, and decided Jater to 
give it to Liberty Hall Academy at Lexington Cnow 
Washington & Lee University). 
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“Westward Ho” was one of the early locomotives which helped realize Wash- 


ington’s hope of diverting commerce and migration westward, away from 
Spanish domination. 


Washington had quite definite ideas about the um- 
portance of education, and the sort of education he 
preferred. He said, apropos of his gift: 

“The migration of American youth to foreign coun- 
tries for the completion of their education exposed 
them to dangers of inhibiting political prejudices dis- 
advantageous to their own republican forms of govern- 
ment and ought, therefore, to be rendered unneces- 
sary and avoided.” 

Grateful Liberty Hall Academy soon changed its 
name to Washington Academy. It later became Wash- 
ington College and then Washington & Lee University. 
The gift of $50,000 which the master of Mount Ver- 
non made to it is today a part of the University’s 
permanent endowment. 

Initial activities of the newly-established James 
River Company were directed toward removal of ob- 
stacles to navigation, and the building of canals around 
the various falls. The canal at Richmond, opened in 
1795, made possible the entry of ships into the harbor 
for loading and unloading. By 1801, clearing of the 
James for navigation had been almost completed from 
Richmond to Crow’s Ferry, Botetourt County, a dis- 
tance of 220 miles. Tolls had been charged since 1794, 
and the first dividend was paid in 1801. 

The aid of Chief Justice John Marshall was en- 
listed in 1812. Marshall, then in the 57th year of his 
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age and his twelfth year as Chief Justice, was made 
head of a legislative commission “to survey the head- 
waters of James River and the Great Kanawha to 
ascertain the practicability of extending their naviga- 
tion to the base of the chain of mountains that divide 
them.” 

The subject interested Marshall deeply, and he 
plunged into the expedition with characteristic en- 
thusiasm. “With chain and spirit level,” says Albert 
J. Beveridge, his biographer, “the route was carefully 
surveyed from Lynchburg to the Ohio . . . Much of the 
course selected by Marshall was adopted in the build- 
ing of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway.” 

The able and thorough report of the Chief Justice 
declared that adequate improvement in transportation 
from the Ohio Valley to Chesapeake Bay would cause 
“the commerce of Kentucky, Ohio and even a part 
of Southern Pennsylvania” to “pour through Virginia 
to the Atlantic States.” 

Specific plans for linking the James and Kanawha 
Rivers by means of a turnpike connecting the naviga- 
ble waters of these streams, were not long in coming. 
They were contained in an act of the General Assem- 
bly passed in 1820. 

Then in 1832 an act was approved incorporating 
the James River and Kanawha Canal Company. Work 
began soon afterward, and the 147-mile link to Lynch- 
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burg was completed in 1840. Elaborate ceremonies 
were held in honor of the event. The orator of the 
occasion rose to such heights of fervor that he fell 
off the platform into the canal. 

The next link finished was the 50 miles from Lynch- 
burg to Buchanan, opened in 1850. Work was then 
begun on the final segment, from Buchanan. to Cov- 
ington, 47 miles away. This was never completed. 

The James River and Kanawha Canal was Virginia’s 
principal artery of traffic for both freight and passen- 
gers in the antebellum era. Its packet boats, pulled 
by horses or mules, were conspicuous landmarks. The 
trip from Richmond to Lynchburg took from 30 to 36 
hours. George W. Bagby, the delightful writer on 
old Virginia and its customs, left a nostalgic account 
of travel on the canal—the lively conversation on the 
deck of the compact little boat as it moved along, and 
the mint juleps consumed in the bar below, the mules 


and packet-horns on the towpath, and the muskrats 
and bullfrogs in the water. 

But while traffic on the canal was mounting in the 
1820's, a strange new mode of transportation was 
coming into being. This was the steam railroad, which 
became operative at the time in England and the 
United States. One of the earliest such roads in this 
country was the South Carolina Railroad, which put 
its locomotives on the rails in 1830. Unfortunately, 
the engineer got tired of hearing the escaping steam. 
He tied down the valve and blew up the engine. 

Virginia’s first steam railway was the Petersburg 
Railroad, completed in 1833 from Petersburg to a 
point near Weldon, N. C. The road constituted the 
earliest section of what later became the Atlantic Coast 
Line. It used locomotives imported from England, capa- 
ble of the dizzy speed of 12 miles per hour. Green 
wood burned in the boilers was blamed for some of 


This Civil War O. & A. R. R. train belonged to one of several lines which after 
the war became the C. & O. The bridge was built by Federal troops during 
the war. 
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the difficulties, but it was rightly observed that if 
these trains ever got up to 60 miles an hour, everybody 
on board would be killed. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio traces its origin as a railway 
back to 1836, when the Louisa Railroad was launched 
by citizens of Louisa County. The line was completed 
to Gordonsville, and in 1850 became the Virginia 
Central—the road which a decade later was to play 
so important a role in the Civil War, and then was 
to be acquired by the C&O. 

The building of railroads in Virginia's antebellum 
cra would have been greatly accelerated, if the advice 
of the native Frenchman and veteran of the Napol- 
eonic wars, Colonel Claudius Crozet, had been taken. 
Crozet, an accomplished engineer, came to the United 
States after the Battle of Waterloo. He had been cap- 
tured by the Russians in the terrible retreat from 
Moscow, and had been their prisoner for two years. 
Released, he had rejoined Napoleon upon the latter's 
return from Elba. Then, after the Corsican’s final 
overthrow, Crozet came to this country and accepted 
a place on the faculty of the United States Military 
Academy at West Point. Later he settled in Virginia 
and became the first president of the Virginia Military 
Institute’s board of visitors. He also served for a time 
as chief engineer of the James River Company, and 
as such was a leader in canal building. 

Yet Colonel Crozet was the Old Dominion’s greatest 
advocate of railroads as opposed to canals. Opinion was 
against him, however, and primary emphasis was given 


to canal construction during the years prior to the 
Civil War. 

His chief contribution to railroad development in 
Virginia was made along the line of the present C&O, 
in Albemarle and Augusta Counties. It was in this 
area that he directed the building of four tunnels 
through the mountains between Mechum’s River and 
Waynesboro. The tunnels—models of their kind—were 
taken over by the C&O when it was organized after 
the Civil War. At that time, it acquired the Blue 
Ridge Railroad, for which Colonel Crozet had con- 
structed the tunnels. (The town of Crozet, on the 
C&O in Albemarle, was named for him.) 

With the coming of the Civil War—the first major 
war in which railroads played a leading role—the Vir- 
ginia Central (also taken over later by the C&O) was 
in a particularly strategic position. It linked Jackson’s 
River near Clifton Forge with Staunton, Charlottes- 
ville, Gordonsville, Hanover Junction and Richmond— 
the route of today’s C&O. Thus it traversed the rich 
Shenandoah Valley, scene of “Stonewall” Jackson’s tre- 
mendous campaigns, and connected that “granary of 
the Confederacy” with the capital. 

For the first two years of the conflict, the patriotic 
officers and employees of the Virginia Central sought 
no increase in compensation, although Confederate 
paper money had dropped in value by more than two- 
thirds. 

The famous blitzkrieg whereby General Jackson ap- 


The unique triple 
crossing of three rail- 
road lines, the C. & 
O., the Seaboard and 


the Southern, at 


Richmond, Virginia. 
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A familiar sight 
during the 1920s 
was C. & O. Train 
#9, steaming along 
the old James 
River Canal below 
Hollywood Ceme- 


tery at Richmond. 


peared suddenly near Richmond at the opening of the 
Seven Days battles and aided decisively in saving the 
city from McClellan’s Union Army, was carried out 
via the Virginia Central. 

Time and again during the war, the line was torn 
up by Grant’s infantry and late in the conflict it was 
almost wrecked by Sheridan’s cavalry. When Lee 
surrendered, many of the rails that remained in place 
were almost worn out and only twenty-four wheezing 
locomotives were in operation. Yet by July 23, 1865, 
a bare three and a half months after Appomattox, the 
Virginia Central got its entire line open from Rich- 
mond all the way to the terminus at Jackson’s River. 
And this was achieved, needless to say, without any- 
thing remotely approaching Federal aid. 

In 1867, the Virginia Central, having made plans 
for its extension westward, changed its name to the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. That was the beginning of the 
C&O as we know it today. 

With expansion through West Virginia and Ohio, 
in accordance with needs which George Washington 
had envisioned a century before, the railroad was 
moving through mountains and across rivers. The 
building of the Big Bend tunnel near Hinton, W. Va., 
is said to have been the scene in 1870 of a duel be- 
tween John Henry, the giant Negro whose prowess 
has been celebrated by Roark Bradford, and a steam 
drill. 

Bradford’s book John Henry contains the following 
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description of the “steeldrivin’ man’s” arrival on this 
mundane sphere: 

“The night John Henry was born the moon was 
copper-colored and the sky was black. The stars 
wouldn't shine and the rain fell hard. Forked lightning 
cleaved the air, and the earth trembled like a leaf. 
The panthers squalled in the brake like a baby and 
the Mississippi River ran upstream a thousand miles. 
John Henry weighed forty-four pounds.” 

John Henry’s later exploits were commensurate with 
his sensational beginnings. Bradford has it that he 
died in a tremendous battle with a steam winch on the 
Mississippi levees, whereas C&O lore tells us that he 
dropped dead during his colossal struggle, which al- 
most succeeded, in trying to outdo the steam drill in 
the Big Bend tunnel. 

The forward surge of the railroads during those 
vears caused the James River and Kanawha Canal 
gradually to fade out of the picture. Badly battered 
during the Civil War, and almost wrecked by a severe 
flood in 1877, its packet boats made their last journey 
in 1880. In that year, the canal was acquired by the 
Richmond & Alleghany Railroad Company, which 
began building a rail line from Richmond to Clifton 
Forge, using the canal towpath for a large part of the 
route. In 1890, the C&O took over the Richmond & 
Alleghany, and its trains operate today over many 
miles of the old towpath where George Bagby’s musk- 
rats and bullfrogs disported themselves in the long ago. 
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The need for the best possible ocean outlet for the 
C&O was recognized by Collis P. Huntington, the 
dominant figure in the railroad at this period. He 
selected Newport News. Mr. Huntington’s judgment 
was good in making this selection, as future events 
have proved, but he was lamentably wrong in one 
respect. He had said in 1873 that he didn’t think the 
C&O could ever become a great coal carrier because 
of the competition from water-borne coal. He was 
soon shown to be in error, for coal has long been the 
backbone of the C&O’s business. The 200-car coal 
trains of today contrast with the usual maximum of 
only fifteen freight cars on the lines of the Virginia 
Central during the Civil War. Newport News has 
become one of the great coal ports of the world. 

The C&O, with over 5,000 miles of track, reaching 
to Cincinnati, Chicago, Detroit and Buffalo, is among 
the country’s strongest and most profitable railroads. 
Thus it has more than fulfilled the dream which 
George Washington had before the American Revolu- 
tion of linking the Ohio Valley with the Atlantic 
coast. The oie of the Spanish C onquistadors, whose 
dominance in the lower Mississippi Valley he rightly 
viewed askance, were thwarted in their ambition. And 
Washington’s vision of a virile and expanding America 
was realized. 


Bound for Rotterdam, the Alcoa S. S. Leader 
loading a record 24,000 tons of coal at C. & O. 
coal pier #9, Newport News, in 1958. 


End of the C. & O. line in Virginia i is the huge 
coal yard at Newport News which has become 
one of the great coal ports of the world. 
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fourth Constitutional 
Convention, which met in Richmond 
from June, 1901 to June, 1902, 
marked the end of an era extending 
back to reconstruction days. The docu- 
ment it produced, with some changes, 
“remains today Virginia’s basic law.” 


Near the closing days of the Con- 
vention in June, 1902, Congressman 
Harry L. Maynard, conceived the idea 
of commemorating the Convention's 
achievements in some appropriate 
manner. The normal form of public 
memento, a plaque or statue erected 
in the Capital, seemed too limiting to 
Maynard. He wanted something that 
would be state-wide in scope. Conver- 
sations with friends on the Agricul- 
ture Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives finally gave him the idea 
for which he was searching. Some- 
how, someway, he would get an in- 
dividual or group to present the dele- 
gates to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion with oak trees,—preferably the 
pin oak, Quercus palustris—one to 
each delegate. These young oaks 
would be taken home by the members 
of the Convention and planted, hope- 
fully, with appropriate ceremony, to 
grow up as living memorials to the 
men and their achievements in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1902. 
The phrase, “Constitution Oaks,” was 
happily hit upon to refer to the trees 
so presented. 
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THE 


CONSTITUTION 


OAKS 


by George W. Rogers 


The Constitution Oak on 

the lawn of Senator Cyrus 

Harding Walker at Heaths- 

ville, Northumberland 
County. 


Each delegate to the Constitutional Convention 
of 1901-02 received an oak to plant, but of more 
than 100 trees, only about 30 have survived. 


Maynard approached James Wil- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture in 
Theodore Roosevelt’s cabinet. He not 
only found hearty agreement to his 
plan but also was informed that the 
Department of Agriculture would see 
to it that each tree, four to six feet 
high and in good health, was shipped 
via railway express to the delegates’ 
homes. 


In informing the Constitutional 
Convention of his novel commemora- 
tive plan, Congressman Maynard 
asked them to plant the young trees 
on the courthouse square of their 
respective counties, or on their own 
lawns. He requested too that they al- 
ways be referred to as “Constitution 
Oaks.” 


Over a hundred young trees were 
delivered in 1902. While there were 
only one hundred delegates to the 
Convention, some trees were presented 
to the pages who served the delegates, 
the Convention clerks, and others con- 
nected with the constitutional revision. 


Fifty-eight years later, only fifty- 
six “Constitution Oaks” can be ac- 
counted for, and of that number 
twenty-six died quiet, unheralded 
deaths. The thirty that remain, scat- 
tered around the State on private lawns 
or in courthouse squares, are generally 
unmarked, just oak trees to passers-by, 
not the “Constitution Oaks” Congress- 
man Maynard wanted as a memorial. 
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The only tree with recorded offspring 
is that planted by Delegate John M. 
Willis, on his lawn at Hampton. 

One of the young oaks given out 
to commemorate the 1902 convention 
was planted neither on a private lawn 
nor in a courthouse square, but 
rather on the campus of Hampden- 
Sydney College. It was planted there 
by the delegate from Prince Edward 
County and president of the College, 
Dr. Richard McIlwaine. In 1956 this 
tree, now a large, magnificent speci- 
men of its kind, narrowly escaped be- 
ing burned down in a fire that con- 
sumed MclIlwaine Hall. Some of the 
tree’s branches were badly scarred by 
the fire but, fortunately, that was the 
total extent of the damage. 

Like many other such memorials, 
the fact that this was not like any 
other oak tree was soon lost sight of 
by people at Hampden-Sydney, many 
of whom were not even “aware of its 
existence.” Only since the initiation 
of research on this article has the 
community become fully aware of its 
“Constitution Oak,” pointing it out 
“with pride as it stands strong and 
sturdy on the campus.” 

Only one of the surviving trees 
planted in 1902 is suitably marked. 
On the grounds of the residence of 
Mrs. Jacob Bailey in Nelson County 
stands the oak tree planted by Judge 
Bennett Taylor Gordon who repre- 
sented Nelson at the Convention. 
Judge Gordon lies buried under the 
tree on whose trunk is the simple 
statement on a brass plaque. “This 
oak was planted in 1902, being pre- 
sented to Bennett Taylor Gordon, a 
member of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of Virginia, 1902.” A metal tag 
identifies the tree presented to Judge 
George K. Anderson, of Clifton Forge. 

A certain amount of detective work 
was necessary to uncover some of the 
“Constitution Oaks” still living. The 
property of Mrs. E. A. DeJarnette in 
Halifax County, for example, included 
a grove of trees once on land owned 
by Joseph Stebbins who represented 
Halifax in the 1902 Convention. Steb- 
bins planted his young oak within this 
grove where it has enjoyed good health 
and, so far, long life. Scientific dating 
methods succeeded in differentiating 
this “Constitution Oak” from the 
other trees in the group. 


Page William P. M. Mer- 

rill, takes a last look at the 

tree he planted at 109 E. 
Cary St., Richmond. 


One of the Constitution Oaks which 
is still living is the tree planted in 
Hanover County by Hill Carter, one 
of Virginia’s ablest criminal defense 
lawyers. The tree is thriving in Ash- 
land, on the lawn of the present own- 
er of the property, Mrs. Kemper 
Yancey. Mrs. Henry Carter, daughter- 
in-law of Hanover’s Convention dele- 
gate, has in her possession an album 
which contains the photographs and 
signatures of all the delegates, clerks 
and others connected with the 1901-2 
meeting. 

Stafford County was represented in 
the Convention by Lieutenant Colonel 
Thomas Jefferson Moncure, who, after 
field service at the battles of Gettys- 
burg, Chickamauga and Knoxville, 
was promoted to assist Colonel R. M. 
Talcott, of the First Regiment of 
Engineers. When he returned from 
the Convention in Richmond, he 
planted his oak sapling at “Kirkland,” 
in Stafford County. His nephew, 
Frank P. Moncure, retired only this 
past year as the veteran delegate from 
that county. 

One of the biggest, healthiest Con- 
stitution Oaks is the tree on the lawn 
of former Delegate J. A. Bristow, at 
Saluda in Middlesex County. 

Another is that on the lawn of 
Delegate and former State Senator 
Cyrus Harding Walker, at Heaths- 
ville, in Northumberland County. 

Probably the most unusual of the 
“Constitution Oaks” was the sapling 


It was all his idea. Con- 

gressman Harry L. May- 

nard wanted a memento 
state-wide in scope. 
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ch presented to Delegate Eugene Withers 
in of Danville, who represented Pittsyl- 
ne vania County. Some years after it was 
se planted on the lawn at the Wither’s 
h- residence, it became embarrasingly ap- 
n- parent to all true nature lovers that 
er the Danville “Constitution Oak” 
or- wasn’t an oak at all. Somehow an 
le- error had been made at the Depart- 
m ment of Agriculture and Withers re- 
nd ceived another kind of tree called a 
ks “buck-eye.” It still stands, however, 
2 and, “buck-eye” or not, is referred to 

as the “Constitution Oak” it was in 
in good faith meant to be. 
el The oak given to Dr. Thomas H. 
ter Barnes, of Ellwood, in Nansemond 
yS- County, is still a hale and hearty tree 
le, and looks as though it should be good 
M. for at least another half a century. 
of But many other Constitution Oaks 
m have died or are dying. A recent de- 
he mise reported is that of the tree which 
1, graced the lawn of Delegate W. T. 
w, Yancey, of Woodville, Rappahannock 
his County. The oaks planted by Judge 
om Nathaniel B. Wescott, of Mappsburg, 

Accomac County, and by Judge 
n- Gilmer S. Kendall, of Eastville, North- 
vn ampton County, were both uprooted 
at by an Eastern Shore tornado in 1933. 
of Others have given way to roads and 
be sidewalks, as did those planted by 
« delegates Judge D. W. Bolen, of Hills- 

ville, Carroll County; Judge Claggett 
o B. Jones, of Bruington, King William 
ng 

Surprise tree was the 
“buckeye” which flour- 


ished where an oak was 
supposed to grow on a 
lawn in Danville. 
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County; Judge William B. Portlock, 
of Norfolk County and James Mundy, 
of Buchanan, Botetourt County. An 
uninformed lineman felled the Carter 
Glass tree at “Mountview.” Subdivi- 
sion and disease have also taken their 
toll. 


In May 1958, the resident engi- 
neer at Jonesville wanted to remove 
the limbs of a large pin oak that was 
spreading over the highway. Fortu- 
nately, he conferred with Judge 
George O. Cridlin, of Lee County, as 
to the proper procedure and the judge 
told him it was the most historic tree 
in the area. He recalled, “I assisted 
Judge James Wesley Orr, a one-armed 
Confederate veteran, who rose after 
the war, from sheriff to clerk to Com- 
monwealth attorney, to judge and was 
an active member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention. I assisted Judge 
Orr in planting this magnificent tree 
on his lawn, as the space at the court- 
house was too crowded.” 

On the lawn of the Charlotte 
Courthouse is the majestic oak which 
has grown from the sapling presented 
fifty-eight years ago to Delegate D. Q. 
Eggleston, who was for a number of 
years Secretary of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia. Delegate Eggleston en- 
trusted the planting of his Constitu- 
tion Oak to his sixteen-year-old son, 
“Jack” and his playmate, “Jack” 
Hutcheson. Today the tree is tops 
among historical trees in the county 
and the “boys” have kept pace with 
it. “Jack” Eggleston has become Chief 
Justice John W. Eggleston and “Jack” 
Hutcheson, Chancellor John’ A. 
Hutcheson of Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. 


One of the oaks is neither on court- 
house nor residence lawn, but near 
the grave of Walter Allen Watson, 
in Woodlawn Cemetery in Nottoway 
County. Besides being a delegate to 
the Constitutional Convention, Wat- 
son served his county as Common- 
wealth Attorney, State Senator and 
Judge of the Fourth Judicial Circuit 
for eight years. He was a member of 
Congress from 1913 until his death 
six years later. 

In Manassas, across the street from 
Prince William Courthouse, stands a 
commemorative oak of huge propor- 
tions, which was planted by Delegate 
James Bankhead Taylor Thornton. 
He had left his native Virginia to 
become a partner in the law firm of 
John Sharp Williams, of Yazoo, Mis- 
sissippi, and had a distinguished polit- 
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The Lee County Constitution Oak, at 
Jonesville, above and below, was saved 


by Judge Cridlin. 


the 


Confederate veterans helped plant this 
huge oak which grows on the lawn at 
Charlotte Courthouse. 
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ical career, serving as minority leader 
of the Democratic Party in the House 
of Representatives and afterwards as 
U. S. Senator from Mississippi. After 
the death of his father, he returned 
to Virginia where he became Com- 
monwealth Attorney for Prince Wil- 
liam County. After serving in the 
Constitutional Convention, he was ap- 
pointed Judge of the Sixteenth Judi- 
cial Circuit and served until a month 
before his death in 1918. 

Among the other surviving “Consti- 
tution Oaks” are those planted bv 
Delegate Charles E. Miller, at “Shars- 
wood” in Pittsylvania County; the 
majestic tree planted by Delegate 
D. Q. Eggleston at Charlotte Court- 
house; a rival to Natural Bridge on 
the lawn of Delegate J. T. Gilmore; 
the pin oak planted by Delegate W. 
H. Boaz in the red hills of Albemarle 
County, at Covesville; and that of 
Colonel William Beverley Pettis at 
“Glen Burnie” in Fluvanna County. 

An unusual specimen of the pin oak 
family is on the “Long Grass” plan- 
tation in Mecklenburg County. Chief 
Forester George C. Dean identified 
the tree as a bur oak, sometimes called 
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At Ashland, in 
Hanover Coun- 
ty, the sapling 
planted by 
Hill Carter, 
has grown in- 


to a huge oak 


tree, now on J 


the Yancey 


lawn. 


Still quite 
symmetrical in 
spite of storms, 
is the oak on 
the lawn of 
James A. Bris- 
tow, at Saluda, 
Middlesex 
County. 


a mossy cup oak, with the scientific 
name of Quercus macrocarpa. It be- 
longs to the white oak class and al- 
ways has an irregular leaf, often deep- 
ly lobed at the base and club-shaped 
at the tip. The acorn is short and 
sometimes completely enclosed in a 
fringed cup. George P. Tarry, Jr., who 
lives on the plantation, helped his 
father plant the little sapling 58 years 
ago. 

A squad of Confederate veterans, 
under command of Arthur O. Sullivan, 
the one-armed veteran who served 
as doorkeeper of the Convention, 
participated in the ceremony of plant- 
ing Delegate Thomas L. Moore’s oak 
sapling on the lawn of the Mont- 
gomery County Courthouse at Chris- 
tiansburg. 

Time, the natural effects of weather, 
the march of progress, and some- 
times plain un-thinking man have all 
combined to destroy a great many of 
the trees Congressman Harry May- 
nard thought of as permanent living 
memorials to a Constitutional Conven- 
tion. We can only hope that the re- 
maining “Constitution Oaks” will re- 
ceive the good care they deserve. 
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Changing Lights 
of the 
Virginia Coast 


by Wirt A. Christian, Jr. 


N EAR the edge of the ocean’s dashing surf 
at Cape Henry a granite cross marks the place 
where the English colonists first landed in 
Virginia. Within sight of this spiritual beacon 
stand two others with a more worldly pur- 
pose, that of guiding ships away from the 
shoals just beyond the Cape and into the 
entrance to Chesapeake Bay. The taller and 
more impressive of these two lighthouses still 
serves the mariner of today as it has for many 
years. The second has shown no light for 
nearly eighty years and stands now only as a 
reminder of the stalwart and often lonely 
lighthouse keepers who played such impor- 
tant roles in the marine lore of yesterday. 
Many stories could be told of events that 
have taken place since the days of the lookout 
atop the ship’s rigging peering intently at the 
dark horizon and giving a joyous cry when 
he sighted the welcome of the flickering fire 
ashore that would signal the ship’s safety 
from marauding pirates and the wrath of 
the sea. 

Pine knots were burned in a metal brazier 
on the highest dune at Cape Henry before the 
old stone tower was built, the first after the 
federal lighthouse service was established by 
the First Congress of the United States in 
1789. The lighthouse service was succeeded 
by the Lighthouse Board in 1852, the Bureau 
of Lighthouses in 1910 and, in 1937, was con- 
solidated with the United States Coast Guard. 
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Burning pine knots, fish oil, whale oil, coal gas, 


acetylene gas and kerosene have all been used as 
sources of illumination. The advent of the incandescent 
electric light bulb was a mere foretaste of automation 
and such electronic aids as Radar and Loran which 
clearly threaten to supplant more conventional light- 
houses and to make the men who live by the lights a 
thing of the past. The following pictures serve to illus- 
trate 169 years of lights on the Virginia coast. 
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Cape Charles 
Lighthouse is con- 
structed in the 


form of an octag- 
onal steel tower. 


Wave -swept 
Thimble Shoal! 
Light has a coni- 
cal steel tower a- 
top a Caisson. 


Assateague Light- 
house has a tall 
conical’ tower 
built of a slightly 
cutved red brick. 
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The individuality of lighthouse design is not without purpose. Visual identifi- 

cation in the daytime is aided by differences in color and construction; at 

night by differences in their lights. Probably the best known Virginia light- 
houses are the two located on Cape Henry. 


Pictured above, left, is the old Cape Henry Lighthouse, 
built in 1791, at the southern entrance to Chesapeake 
Bay. Just below is an interior view of the same light- 
house, looking up the spiral staircase toward the lantern 
room. Also pictured above is an early view showing 
both the old lighthouse and the newer one built to 
replace it in 1881; an album picture taken in 1885; and 
an aerial view of the late 1930's. 


Below is the old Cape Charles Lighthouse, built in 1827, 
on historic Smith Island at the northern entrance to 
Chesapeake Bay and the southernmost tip of Virginia’s 
Eastern Shore. This photograph shows its appearance 
in 1885, ten years before it was replaced by the present 
steel skeleton structure pictured to the left. The Cape 
Charles Light is the most powerful of the Virginia 
lighthouses, with a rated 700,000 candle power. 
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To the right and below is the Old Point Comfort Light- 
house built in 1802, just outside the massive walls of 
Fort Monroe on the north side of the entrance to Hamp- 
ton Roads. The frame house was once occupied by the 
lighthouse keeper and is now used as private quarters 
by the United States Army. The interesting interior 
view shows the spiral stone staircase of the lighthouse 


as seen from above. 


Below is the red brick conical tower of Assateague 
Lighthouse built in 1861 on Assateague Island, just east 
of Chincoteague, on the Eastern Shore. The keeper’s 
house has been torn down and the light now operates 
automatically. The island is now a wildlife refuge, with 
wild ponies its most famed residents. Below, center, is a 
view of the base of the spiral staircase which leads to 

the top of the lighthouse. 


ide 


Pictured above, left, is the conical steel tower of Thimble 
Shoal Lighthouse located in Hampton Roads off Buck- 
roe. Above is a picture made in 1913 of this same light- 
house under construction showing, on the right, the 
footings of the old screw pile station with temporary 
buildings on top and, on the left, the unfinished caisson 
on which the present lighthouse is built. 


To the left, Hog Island which lies south of Little Machi- 
pongo Inlet on the Eastern Shore shows little evidence 
today of its people’s fight against the encroaching sea 
(Virginia Cavalcade, Winter, 1957). Below, left, on 1885 
photograph shows its first lighthouse which later suc- 
cumbed to the sea. A steel skelton tower erected in its 
place in 1892 suffered the same fate in 1948. Coast 
Guardsman N. R. Bowen, a native islander, stands watch 
at Little Machipongo Lifeboat Station on the northern 
part of the island and recalls years of greater activity. 
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Despite limited space, Thimble Shoal Lighthouse does 
provide comfortable living and working space for its 
four-man resident personnel. Above Coast Guardsman 
R. D. Harden and civilian lighthouse keeper D. E. 
Pannell are shown in the watchroom. Above, right, Mr. 
Pannell polishes the lens of the rotating light. At right, 
Seaman Harden types reports in the keeper’s quarters. 


Below, in the boathouse at Little Machipongo Lifeboat 
Station, a 36-foot self-bailing and self-righting motor 
lifeboat awaits the call to aid any ships in distress. The 
rotating beacon atop the station, below, right, and a 
lighted buoy offshore are the third generation of lights 
to mark the shallow ever shifting sands of Hog Island. 
Little Machipongo, along with Cape Henry, Cape Char- 
les and Thimble Shoal Lighthouses, represent the ever 
declining number of navigational aids maintained by 
resident personnel. 
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a was always, with him, either springtime or the 
fall of the leaf. He was prince or pauper, free or con- 
vict, the hunted or the host. He was, in a word, a 
gambler. He was also, between the presidencies of the 
two Adamses, probably the nation’s primer picaro, 
certainly its Number One Rogue for the Chesapeake 
region. When the Virginia Gazette at Williamsburg, 
one August day in 1752, announced that that indefati- 
gable impersonator of his betters, Tom Bell, was about 
to publish his Travels and Adventures for the edifica- 
tion of the ungodly, nothing happened. But when 
the Daily National Intelligencer at Washington an- 
nounced, March 28th, 1822, that “Major Bailey's 
Memoirs” were now on sale in the Federal City and 
Georgetown, the advertisement meant what it said. 
The Life and Adventures of Robert Bailey . . . — all 
348 pages, three woodcuts, and frontispiece by Rich- 
mond engraver John Blennerhasset Martin—was avail- 
able for those who cared. No price was given, and the 
monetary value of a copy today would be difficult to 
assess, but here is certainly a rare book: only fifteen 
public repositories can claim it. 

The literature of roguery in English, which began 
with Harman’s Caveat for Common Cursitors (1566), 
attained its finest flowering in the romances of Daniel 
Defoe. The Life and Adventures of Robert Bailey 


would do no disservice to the hand that, exactly one 
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“Just An Humble 


Public Servant” 


Major Bailey, tavernkeeper, horse 
trader, land speculator and politician, 
was “perhaps the most all around 
sport that ever lived in Virginia.” 


by Curtis Carroll Davis 


hundred years earlier, had released Colonel Jack and 
Moll Flanders. But the Major’s memoirs are no ro- 
mance. They are an unabashed exposé. Like Defoe’s 
writing, Bailey’s is episodic, wobbly in time scheme, 
without chapter divisions, void of physical description. 
Like Defoe’s writing it is, above all, readable. Action 
and incident flow deliciously in these memoirs of a 
natural-born story teller. And since what he has to 
tell concerns a phase of American life ordinarily har- 
rumphed aside by historians, his book holds something 
more than straight entertainment. 

The author scribbled its prospectus during the sum- 
mer of 1820 in a doorless, floorless cabin tucked away 
on Sleepy Creek in the Highland section of Morgan 
County, (now West Virginia); began the text at 
Richmond on June 2nd, 1821; and registered the title 
at the office of Richard Jefferies, Clerk of the District 
of Virginia, on December 12th the same year. The 
Major’s motivation? Using Franklin’s autobiography 


‘and Wirt’s Henry for comparison, he hoped by horrible 


example to warn “all men and particularly . . . youth 

. against bad company,” especially gamblers, spe- 
cifically “that description of men, who are called black 
legs” and keep faro tables. He also hoped that his 
message would persuade the General Assembly to 
readjust its laws against games of chance by licensing 
them, as in France. 
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But Bailey did little to cool the legislative choler 
when he confessed that he kept a faro table, but asked, 
“I sport and play but with whom? with members of 
congress, with members of your state legislature, with 
attornies, judges, doctors and merchants . . .” 

Figuratively he shook a copy of the Bill of Rights in 
their faces and exclaimed with indignant sarcasm: 
“The members of the assembly, in general, if they had 
spared a little more time from their pleasures and 
particularly from gaming tables (where I saw more 
or less every evening) and private gaming parties, 
might have just recollected, that I was a man, that 
I was a citizen, that I possessed substantial property, 
and equal personal rights; that I held an honorable 
commission in the militia, and that I received two 
hundred and fifty-nine votes out of five hundred and 
sixty, which was given at the last election in the 
respectable county of Augusta, to hold a seat in the 
same house, where my successful adversaries sat and 
gave their consent to my destruction.” 

With engaging candor, Bailey freely admitted his 
“natural weakness” which “affords me much pleasure.” 
But again he barbed his remark at the expense of the 
legislature, saying that he would be glad to know “how 
many members of the legislature, how many judges, 
how many counsellors, there are, who either have not 
been, or who are not at this time gamesters.” He sus- 
pected that if the Assembly and “other public depart- 
ments” were purged of them all, there wouldn’t be 
enough men left to carry on the government. 

Over the years Bailey’s confession, though still-born 
as far as contemporary publicity was concerned, has 
attracted diverse commentators. An admiring “Porte 
Crayon” (David H. Strother) told his diary, Septem- 
ber 5th, 1869, that here “was a well arranged moral 
drama,” its protagonist a mixture of the hero in Manon 
Lescaut and P. T. Barnum without the trickery. “Gada- 
bout’s Column” of local history in the Washington 
Evening Star, April 11th, 1874, labelled this a “some- 
what rare” book and gave a résumé. In Annals of 
Augusta County . . . (1886) Joseph A. Waddell called 
it “as candid as the Confessions of Rousseau, giving 
many details too unchaste for these pages” — four of 
which he had just filled with close transcription. In 


Title page of the Virginia State Library copy 
of Majc 


which are not significantly slowed down by 


Bailey’s fast-moving memoirs 


the “admonitions.” 
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ROBERT EY, 
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RELIGIOUS AND MORAL ADMONITIONS. 
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RICHMOND: 
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the July, 1892, issue of the Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History & Biography an anonymous correspondent 
wished to know more about Bailey’s father. In the 
July, 1921, issue of Tyler’s Quarterly an equally 
anonymous essayist castigated that father’s son as “per- 
haps the most all around sport that ever lived in Vir- 
ginia” — after quoting him extensively for his sociologi- 


News-Leader, March 3Uth 1958, Paul C. Shirey drew 
his readers’ attention to Bailey's “long and interesting” 
story. What were the Major's qualifications for telling 
it? They were several. 

First of all, he covered ground. Though born in 
Chester County, Pennsylvania — of a County Derry 
Irishman, William Bailey, who was killed at Cowpens, 


Bailey got off to an honest but slow start, ploughing for Captain Walker at one 
shilling, threepence a day, far from enough to keep him in the style to which he 
wished to become accustomed. 


cal value. In 1933 scholars David C. Mearns and 
Verner W. Clapp, doing research on the evolution of 
the Supreme Court, allotted eighteen pages of their 
footnote-festooned monograph to the activities of “one 
of the most picturesque characters that ever appeared 
within the limits of the Federal City.” (In 1959 Mr. 
Mearns, now chief of the Manuscript Division at 
the Library of Congress, said flatly: “We could never 
catch him in a lie.”) In The Old Sweet: Biography of 
a Spring (1940) Frances Logan affirmed that the 
Major's “reputation is still green until this day,” a 
generalization buttressed by Perceval Reniers, who 
relied frequently on Bailey for The Springs of Virgin- 
ia (1941). In his information column for the Staunton 


and Margaret Kile, a Quakeress turned tavern keeper 
— he was reared in Culpeper County, Virginia. He 
farmed in Botetourt and Rockbridge counties, kept 
ordinaries or boarding houses in Staunton and Wash- 
ington, at the “Old Sweet” and Bath Berkeley Springs, 
at Hagerstown and “Bellevue” near Baltimore. As a 
speculator in western Virginia lands he voyaged to 
London and Paris. As a gambler he traversed the At- 
lantic seaboard from New York to Charleston and, in 
the spring of 1810, out to New Orleans. 

Secondly, he knew high life. Bailey met prominent 
people not only as “the Public’s humble servant” at 
The Sign of the Bell on Capitol Hill, or at The Sign 
of the General Washington in Bath, but also as a 
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trader in carriage horses “equal to any ... in point of 
figure and excellence” (says his ad in the Intelligencer, 
February 28th, 1814). When he patronized the Mary- 
land tracks at Port Tobacco or Leonardtown, bet a- 
gainst “Kingsolvin” at Lexington in May, 1801, or 
backed “Forlorn Hope” over the Rappahannock Jockey 
Club course at Fredericksburg in May, 1803, he 
rubbed shoulders with gentlemen. In Maryland the 
kindness of Colonel Otho Williams, Clerk of the Cir- 
cuit Court for Washington County, “even now draws 
tears from my eyes.” In South Carolina General C. C. 
Pinckney “treated me with marked attention.” 
Meriwether Lewis introduced Bailey to President Jef- 
ferson, who gave him a slice of the Mammoth Cheese, 
and he dined at the President’s with General Roger 
Nelson of Maryland and Virginia pos. John 
Dawson. With 


gress from western Virginia, as a Democratic-Republi- 
can, no less than four times. While trying for the 
Sixteenth Congress from Jefferson County in 1819, 
some creditors tossed him into jail. “I will venture to 
say, that no candidate for Congress in this common- 
wealth, ever experienced the same degradation.” 

Which brings us to our third point. He knew low 
life, too. 

Games of chance introduced them. From the be- 
ginning Bailey had run one of his own at Staunton, 
later patronized “old Mr. Strass’s faro table in Rich- 
mond.” He became so adept “I could break the United 
States Bank where the cards were fairly dealt.” Too 
often they weren't, and then you had gambling. He 
identified himself as “a sportsman, or gamester,” citing 
Dr. Johnson’s rene! for proof that a gambler was 


Commodore 
Joshua Barney he 
“was well 
quainted.” In 
1801 the Gentle- 
men Justices of 
Augusta County 
recommend 
ed him to Gover- 
nor Monroe for 
the captaincy of 
a new company 
of Light Infantry 
Blues (2nd battalion, 32nd Regiment); before you 
knew it, he was a Major. As a Mason he sported 
his sash, apron, and “a gold medal inscribed with my 
masonic degrees.” Inevitably he became the landed 
gentleman. There was a 600~acre plantation, “Pleasant 
Valley,” in Botetourt County, and his principal seat, 
a “situation” just outside Middletown, Frederick Coun- 
ty, which he baptized “Bailey's Retirement.” 

At the Bell Tavern and dependencies — a six- 
building complex along B and C streets and New 
Jersey Avenue, S. E., Washington — the Major ac- 
commodated in 1816-1817 such Senators as Harrison 
Gray Otis of Massachusetts or George M. Troup of 
Georgia, such Congressmen as Lemuel Sawyer of 
North Carolina or Philip Pendleton Barbour of Vir- 
ginia. As boarders he had the Chief Justice, John 
Marshall, and all six Associate Justices. What more 
natural than that he, too, should attempt public of- 
fice? Between 1803 and 1821 the Major ran for Con- 
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Fortune came — and went — a great deal faster 
at the faro table, like that shown above with 
a layout. inius’” 


“a cheating game- 
ster.” The Major 
was loquacious a- 
gainst everything 
this led to. Elab- 
orating on the 
distinction, he 
referenced Par- 
son Weems’ 
“God's Revenge 
against Gam- 
" bling, quoted at 
length from “Vir- 
ginius recent 
Richmond pamphlet, Political Truth . . ., offered two 
anecdotes about Charles James Fox, and analyzed 
dealers’ deceptions in various types of play. 

To confound all blacklegs he built his own “Fair 
Dealer, or Charta Lusoria.” It received patent #110, 
May 15th, 1812, issued over the signature of President 
Madison and certified by Attorney General William 
Pinkney. Bailey’s fee was $100 for the use of each Box 
stamped with his name, but within two years certain 
“villains” had devised a trick one; so he had to place a 
large ad in the Intelligencer, February 28th, 1814, 
promising retaliation. He prospered: his faro bank in 
Georgetown alone, patronized by Congressmen and 
other élite, brought in “from twelve to sixteen thou- 
sand dollars a year *** I was styled, when out of 
state, the rich major from Virginia.” He was prose- 
cuted, too. By November, 1803, Judge St. George 
Tucker, incoming president of the Court of Appeals, 
had indicted him for “exhibiting a Pharoah table” at 
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Staunton. When Bailey carried memorials and affi- 
davits of character to the House of Delegates at Rich- 
mond on Christmas Eve, he heard harsh things bruited 
about him by such legislators as Peter Carr and 
Edmund Harrison. 

Winning and/or losing led to violence. At Staunton 
the Major was honor bound to knock down and flog 
Benjamin Strother, who, after a game of billiards, had 
commented on his standards. Then he had to do the 
same thing to a 200-pound shoemaker, John M’Glock- 
lan, who just wanted to test him. More conse- 
quential was the business of drubbing Isaac A. Coles 


in Washington City. Coles had requested that he ab- 
sent himself from a White House levée, and Coles was 
President Jefferson's aide. The upshot was that an irate 
Chief Executive wrote the Attorney General, Caesar 
Rodney, December 8th, 1808, enclosing “a present- 
ment of a grand jury here against a worthless gambler 
of the name of Bailey, who lives in Baltimore, for an 
assault on mr Coles my Secretary, on account of an 
act of duty on the part of mr coles.” For a similar 


unpleasantness, for debt, or for “unlawful gaming” the | 


Major by his own avowal contemplated the interior of 
jails in the District area and Hagerstown at least five 
times between 1807 and 1820 (once in shackles). His 
description of his escape in blackface from the Wash- 
ington County, D. C., jail by means of an old fork 
and some salad oil is worthy of Casanova at The 


Leads. When the District marshal, Tench Ringgold, 
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advertised $300 reward for him in the Intelligencer, 
August 8th, 1818, Bailey retaliated from Martinsburg 
by distributing handbills bidding $500 for the marshal. 
His account of his naval battle on the Potomac against 
the forces of the High Sheriff of Hagerstown — all 
hands wound up sampling cognac, rum, “and some 
whiskey that was ten years old” — sounds straight out 
of Smollett. 

Along with violence went vice. About March, 1792, 
Bailey acquired his sole legal spouse, Elizabeth, widow 
of Staunton tavern keeper John Bosang. She was 
seventeen years his senior, which may explain why, 


Side by side in the ceme- 
tery of the Old Stone Pres- 
byterian Church at Lewis- 
burg, W. Va., lie Bailey’s 
forgiving wife, Elizabeth, 
and their daughter, 


Caroline Matilda. 


though they had five children, Bailey also had three 
illegitimate ones by two other women. He was attrac- 
tive to the girls, but one of them became his nemesis. 
The story of his fourteen-year liaison with this Win- 
chester widow, Ann Turnbull, works up to a mock 
romance that would have sent Henry Fielding scurry- 
ing to his escritoire for a fresh bottle of ink. 

Among the many ironies of the affair was that 
each supposed the other to be a person of much greater 
fortune than either one at the time possessed. Although 
Bailey admitted “a connection” which “I candidly con- 
fess to be dishonorable,” he was outraged that many 
thought he had pursued her for her money. Indeed, 
he said, he had to assume payment of her debts to 
keep her from availing herself of the “insolvent act.” 

As for Bailey himself, he put up a big front without 
much to back it up. “I had an elegant coach and four 
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horses myself in which we travelled from place to 
place, frequently would we drive into a town and put 
up at the first hotel, with five or six horses, madam 
and myself and three servants, and not one dollar in 
my pocket. I could always borrow; and often have I 
borrowed from one to pay another, always taking care 
to be punctual in my promises, and I have never left 
a place unpaid, or soon after remitted.” 

Neither Bailey's financial agility nor finesse at 
gaming could keep his fortunes on an even keel. Ty- 


quired from the library of the late economic historian, 
Ulrich Bonnell Phillips, give a clue. On a flyleaf is 
jotted: “Wm T. Mason ... Barristry Clerk ... 17th 
April 1838 Montpelier.” This was doubtless the 
Greensville County official of that name, while the 
last word conjures up James Madison, who years ago 
“by a single dash of the pen unbarred the doors of 
my cell, and once more restored me to my freedom.” 
Another scribbling reveals where the Major took his 
last salute: at P. Hurt’s tavern, eight miles north of 


WELE NY sharing (he small pittance ad- 
versity had left her. The exceilence of character, to which 
this truly estimable had attamed,j was the result of a pi- | 
vus resigualiontuthe wall of Provideuce, and au incessant ex- 
emplitication of faith in her Redeemer, by promoting to the 
utmost of her ability, the happiness of her fellow creatures. 
Let the objects of her maternal! aifection, and her friends in 
general, consvle themselves for loss. by the reflection, 
that she lias exchanged a Jife of cares and trials, for one of 


In death, Bailey 
cut no such fig- 
ure as he did in 
life, 


rating a 


immortality.and perennial bliss. 


near Nashville, Tenne: er, on the 12th July, after a 
short illuess, Major Robert Bailey, acharacier well known in 


[ Communicated. 


mere mention in Virginia. 
OV, 
THE ship MARIA, Capt Buck at Warwick. For’ 
freighi of 140 hhds. of tubace to” 


pical was the day he lost bets, purse and his horse in 
an accident at Broad Rock, near Richmond, but that 
night was at a faro bank “once more courting fortune’s 
slippery ball. I lost two thousand dollars more: I ex- 
claimed I am broke . . . I put my hand in my waistcoat 
pocket, for the purpose of getting my tooth brush to 
wash my mouth, and found three dollars . . . I turned 
in and broke the bank. I bought three running horses 
next day from colonel Selden . . .” 

What was our hero's situation — down from the 
days of “half a million of money” to $10 — after the 
close of his book? Some scribblings in Yale’s copy, ac- 
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Nashville, Tennessee. It occurred after a short illness 
on Thursday, July 12th, 1827. What had he been 
up to? Running for Congress, naturally — this time 
from a new abode at Bucksville (now Gasper), Logan 
County, Kentucky. 

In Richmond on August 14th, Mr. Ritchie’s En- 
quirer sniffed, in a single sentence, that there went “a 
character well known in Virginia.” In Washington the 
Intelligencer had been more kind on August 4th. “His 
character,” it concluded, “was as chequered as his 
fortunes, and, if both had many shadows, they were 
not without some redeeming spots of brightness.” 
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Staunton. When Bailey carried memorials and affi- 
davits of character to the House of Delegates at Rich- 
mond on Christmas Eve, he heard harsh things bruited 
about him by such legislators as Peter Carr and 
Edmund Harrison. 

Winning and/or losing led to violence. At Staunton 
the Major was honor bound to knock down and flog 
Benjamin Strother, who, after a game of billiards, had 
commented on his standards. Then he had to do the 
same thing to a 200-pound shoemaker, John M’Glock- 
lan, who just wanted to test him. More conse- 
quential was the business of drubbing Isaac A. Coles 


in Washington City. Coles had requested that he ab- 
sent himself from a White House levée, and Coles was 
President Jefferson’s aide. The upshot was that an irate 
Chief Executive wrote the Attorney General, Caesar 
Rodney, December 8th, 1808, enclosing “a present- 
ment of a grand jury here against a worthless gambler 
of the name of Bailey, who lives in Baltimore, for an 
assault on mr Coles my Secretary, on account of an 
act of duty on the part of mr coles.” For a similar 
unpleasantness, for debt, or for “unlawful gaming” the 
Major by his own avowal contemplated the interior of 
jails in the District area and Hagerstown at least five 
times between 1807 and 1820 (once in shackles). His 
description of his escape in blackface from the Wash- 
ington County, D. C., jail by means of an old fork 
and some salad oil is worthy of Casanova at The 


Leads. When the District marshal, Tench Ringgold, 
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advertised $300 reward for him in the Intelligencer, 
August 8th, 1818, Bailey retaliated from Martinsburg 
by distributing handbills bidding $500 for the marshal. 
His account of his naval battle on the Potomac against 
the forces of the High Sheriff of Hagerstown — all 
hands wound up sampling cognac, rum, “and some 
whiskey that was ten years old” — sounds straight out 
of Smollett. 

Along with violence went vice. About March, 1792, 
Bailey acquired his sole legal spouse, Elizabeth, widow 
of Staunton tavern keeper John Bosang. She was 
seventeen years his senior, which may explain why, 


Side by side in the ceme- 
tery of the Old Stone Pres- 
byterian Church at Lewis- 
burg, W. Va., lie Bailey’s 
forgiving wife, Elizabeth, 
and their daughter, 
Caroline Matilda. 


though they had five children, Bailey also had three 
illegitimate ones by two other women. He was attrac- 
tive to the girls, but one of them became his nemesis. 
The story of his fourteen-year liaison with this Win- 
chester widow, Ann Turnbull, works up to a mock 
romance that would have sent Henry Fielding scurry- 
ing to his escritoire for a fresh bottle of ink. 

Among the many ironies of the affair was that 
each supposed the other to be a person of much greater 
fortune than either one at the time possessed. Although 
Bailey admitted “a connection” which “I candidly con- 
fess to be dishonorable,” he was outraged that many 
thought he had pursued her for her money. Indeed, 
he said, he had to assume payment of her debts to 
keep her from availing herself of the “insolvent act.” 

As for Bailey himself, he put up a big front without 
much to back it up. “I had an elegant coach and four 
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horses myself in which we travelled from place to 
place, frequently would we drive into a town and put 
up at the first hotel, with five or six horses, madam 
and myself and three servants, and not one dollar in 
my pocket. I could always borrow; and often have I 
borrowed from one to pay another, always taking care 
to be punctual in my promises, and I have never left 
a place unpaid, or soon after remitted.” 

Neither Bailey’s financial agility nor finesse at 
gaming could keep his fortunes on an even keel. Ty- 


quired from the library of the late economic historian, 
Ulrich Bonnell Phillips, give a clue. On a flyleaf is 
jotted: “Wm T. Mason ... Barristry Clerk ... 17th 
April 1838 Montpelier.” This was doubtless the 
Greensville County official of that name, while the 
last word conjures up James Madison, who years ago 
“by a single dash of the pen unbarred the doors of 
my cell, and once more restored me to my freedom.” 
Another scribbling reveals where the Major took his 
last salute: at P. Hurt’s tavern, eight miles north of 


NY SHaring (he Pittance ad- 
versity had left her. The exceilence of character, to which |. 
this truly estimable lady had attamed,j was the result of a pi- | | 
ous resignation tothe will of Provideuce, and au incessant ex- 
ewmplification of faith in her Redeemer, by promoting to the 
utmost of her ability, the happiness of her fellow creatures. 
Let the objects of her mateina! aifection, and her friends in 
general, consvle themselves for their loss. by the reflection, 
tat she Has exchanged a Jife of cares and trials, fur one of 


In death, Bailey 
cut no such fig- 
ure as he did in 
life, rating a 
mere meation in Virginia. 


the newspaper. 


immoitality.and perennial bliss. 


near Nashville, Tenne: on the 12th July, after a 
short illuess, Major Robert Bailey, acharacier well known in 


[ Communicated. 


pical was the day he lost bets, purse and his horse in 
an accident at Broad Rock, near Richmond, but that 
night was at a faro bank “once more courting fortune’s 
slippery ball. I lost two thousand dollars more: I ex- 
claimed I am broke . . . I put my hand in my waistcoat 
pocket, for the purpose of getting my tooth brush to 
wash my mouth, and found three dollars . . . I turned 
in and broke the bank. I bought three running horses 
next day from colonel Selden . . .” 

What was our hero's situation — down from the 
days of “half a million of money” to $10 — after the 
close of his book? Some scribblings in Yale’s copy, ac- 
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LONDO.N, 
THE ship MARIA, Capt Buck at Wai wick. For 
freighi of 140 hhds. of tubace to” 


P. 5S. We are receiving by the above vesse! from Liverpool 
for sale; $3,000 sacks sait, 
30 casks 8dy wrought Nails, 


C.& A. WARWICK. 


Nashville, Tennessee. It occurred after a short illness 
on Thursday, July 12th, 1827. What had he been 
up to? Running for Congress, naturally — this time 
from a new abode at Bucksville (now Gasper), Logan 
County, Kentucky. 

In Richmond on August 14th, Mr. Ritchie’s En- 
quirer sniffed, in a single sentence, that there went “a 
character well known in Virginia.” In Washington the 
Intelligencer had been more kind on August 4th. “His 
character,” it concluded, “was as chequered as his 
fortunes, and, if both had many shadows, they were 
not without some redeeming spots of brightness.” 
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BRUNSWICK STEW 


Even more controversial than the political gatherings it often serves, 


Brunswick stew has been described, prescribed and served in many 


different ways, but eaten with relish in all its variations. 


D uRING the year 1828 something 
distinctive for. the people of the 
United States arose along the banks 
of the Potomac and the banks of the 
Nottoway Rivers. With the election 
of Andrew Jackson, the Jeffersonian 
party became the “people’s party,” 
and Old Uncle Jimmy Matthew's 
fame for good stew spread. 

The aid to Whigs and Democrats 
in Southside Virginia and beyond its 
borders from that time on in corral- 
ling votes has been the succulent stew 
known as “Brunswick.” Over the years 
many traditional stories have been 
broached as to the origin, but in all of 
these, one fact is obvious, that the 
county from which it takes its name 
in Virginia was its birthplace. Not 
only have political rallies been boosted 
by “the stew” of Brunswick but also 
every facet of group and family life 
past and present has benefited — 
schools have been aided, community 
and fire houses and churches built, 
race meets and cock fights of the past 
enlivened and family reunions, tobacco 
curings, Fourth of July, club and fra- 
ternal celebrations given added pi- 
quancy. 

In these activities is found a clue 
to the origin of the Brunswick Am- 
brosia, for, like the origin of life it- 
self, it came from a felt need and the 
use of that which was most available. 

It is very probable that the felt 
need of Dr. Creed Haskins of Mount 
Donum on the banks of the Notto- 
way, and a member of the Virginia 
State Legislature for many years, was 
to add a special conviviality to a rally 
for his political friends. Among these 
were General George Dromgoole, Lit- 
tleton Tazewell and others. 

Dr. Haskins before this had eaten 
the gastronomic delight of the squirrel 
stew of his retainer, an inveterate 
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by Edwin T. Williams 


The stew being made at Paul Holloway’s 
has to be stirred constantly so it will not 
burn or stick. 
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hunter. So again Uncle Jimmy Mat- 
thews was commissioned to capture 
the aroma of the yellow pine forest, 
the delicate bouquet of evening honey- 
suckle and the essence of mellow dark 
tobacco smoke. ‘These intangibles 
could only be imparted to the free- 
born squirrel, the acorn-fattened hog, 
and the loam-strengthened onion by 
cooking in a huge iron pot, fired in 
the out-of-doors with yellow pine and 
red oak wood. 

Uncle Jimmy’s original recipe, con- 
tained in letters published in the 
Jamestown Exposition Handbook of 
Brunswick County of 1907 follows. 
Other letters in this same Handbook 
vouch for the place of beginning and 
the materials used. 

From a letter of Dr. T. J. Taylor’s, 
June 3, 1907, of Cochran, Virginia 
to the Honorable I. E. Spatig of 
Lawrenceville, Virginia: 

“The Hon. I. E. Spatig 

Lawrenceville, Va. 

Dear Sir: 

The Brunswick stew, which is 
now made of all sorts of meat and 
all kinds of vegetables was origi- 
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nally no such olla podrida. It 

was made of squirrels and onions 

principally with plenty of butter, 
good Virginia Middling and con- 
diments. It was called simply 

“squirrel stew,” but should have 

been called “Haskins” or “Mat- 

thews” stew, as it originated and 
was preserved by the former 
family and its inventor was James 

Matthews — glory his 

memory... .” 

Another letter from Meade Haskins 
gives the recipe which came from his 
father, Dr. Richard Edward Haskins: 

Rux, Virginia 

May 6, 1907 

“Parboil squirrels until they 
are stiff Chalf done), cut small 
slices of bacon’ “middling,” one 
for each squirrel; one small onion 
to each squirrel, if large one to 
two squirrels, chopped up. Put 
in bacon and let come to a boil, 
while the squirrels are being cut 
up for the pot. Boil the above 
until half done. Then put in but- 
ter to taste; then stale loaf bread, 
crumbled up. Cook them until 


Getting ready 
to add vege- 
tables to the 
stew. The 
stirring con- 


tinues. 


it bubbles, then add pepper and 

salt to taste. Cook this until it 

bubbles and bubbles burst off. 

Time for stew to cook is four 

hours with steady heat... .” 

Boiling water was kept close at 
hand to add to the pot as necessary, 
and to the recipe the particular touch 
of Dr. A. B. Gindins was to add a 
little old brandy or madeira wine. 
This recipe can be reduced in quan- 
tity for family serving, or increased 
for a large outdoor gathering. 

As time has advanced and squirrels 
became less plentiful, or were out of 
season, chicken, lamb, beef, and veal 
have been substituted. However, the 
old timers maintain that squirrels are 
best. The modern stew has also bread 
crumbs and various combinations of 
vegetables according to the season and 
locale. The original recipe has been 
maintained in the northern part of 
Brunswick County with only few vari- 
ations and is called lamb stew. The 
variations are shown in the table be- 
low and bring out the difference in 
squirrel, lamb, and Brunswick stew. 
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Brunswick Stew 1828 
CUncle Jimmy Matthews) 
Squirrels 
Small slices of bacon, 

1 for ea. squirrel 

1 small onion to 

ea. squirrel 

Stale homemade loaf 

bread to thicken 

Butter, pepper & salt to taste 
— time 4 hrs. with steady 
eat. 


Lamb Stew 1910 

(Jimmy Daniel) 
2 lambs, approx. 90 Ibs. 
each dressed with all fat cut off. 
9 Ibs. cured pork meat (neutra- 
lizes gameness of lamb) 
9 Ibs. salt fat-back pork 
90 Ibs. onions. 
6 lbs. stale biscuit or homemade 
loaf bread crumbled. 
To taste: 
9 lbs. butter or less according to 
greasiness of stew. 
Red_ pepper 
Black pepper 
Salt 
Cooking time approx. 
8 hrs. with steady heat. 
Makes 40 gal. of stew, serves 250 
people. 


Taste test. Tom Lewis 


thinks it needs a little ex- 
tra seasoning. W. J. Brock- 
well stirs. 


1960 


Summer, 


Mrs. J. E. Lewis ladles out the Brunswick stew 
into quart jars for sale while her husband takes 
his turn at stirring. 


Brunswick Stew 1960 

40 lbs. chicken, hens 

6 lbs. cured pork meat 

6 Ibs. salt fat-back pork 

50 Ibs. onions 

5 to 10 Ibs. stale loaf bread, 

crumbled. 

50 Ibs. potatoes 

8 gal. butterbeans 

3 gal. tomatoes 

4 gal. corn-yellow preferred. 

To taste up to: 

5 Ibs. butter 

2 lbs. sugar 

1 Ib. black pepper 

1 Ib. salt 

V4 lb. red pepper 

Cooking time approx. 6 hrs. 

with steady heat. 

Makes 30 gal. of stew, serves 200 

people. 

To get the real spirit of a Bruns- 
wick stew let’s follow each step, as 
it is done by a local church. The 
chickens are prepared the night before 
and kept in refrigeration. Early the 
next morning the stew cook cleans 
thoroughly his 45 gallon black iron 
pot, and sets it up with a jacket 
around it, anda stove pipe to carry off 
some of the smoke. Fifteen gallons of 
water are put into the pot, and the 
fire is started, usually with pine and 
then is changed to oak or any other 
hard wood, whose smoke will add its 


flavor. Then the water is brought to 
a boil and all of the raw meat is put 
in, and some red pepper added. After 
approximatelv two and one half hours 
the meat will be done, and the bones 
floating free. These are picked out, 
and all of the potatoes and onions, 
which have been prepared by the 
ladies, are put in and cooking pro- 
ceeds for another one and three quar- 
ters hours at which time butterbeans 
and tomatoes are added. These are 
cooked one hour when the fresh corn 
is added and all of it cooked for 15 
minutes more. To give thickness bread 
crumbs are then put in and butter, 
salt, sugar and black pepper added to 
taste. With 10 more minutes of cook- 
ing the stew can be served. The use 
of red pepper in the beginning helps 
meat to come off of the bones quicker 
in hot water, saving approximately one 
half hour of cooking time. If pre- 
cooked chicken and canned vegetables 
are used, the cooking time is shortened 
from two and one half to three hours. 
Hot water must be available to add 
when needed—cold water would make 
meat and vegetables tough. Through- 
out the cooking the stew must be 
stirred constantly with a cedar or white 
pine paddle or hickory prong stick. 
Some cooks add salt as the cooking 
progresses; however, others feel that 
it toughens the meat and vegetables, 
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A pot of stew being loaded on a truck to be 
carried to the auction sale. It couldn’t be made 
on the site because no water was available. 


The stew arrives at the country auction in the 

Freeman area, about five miles from where it 

was made. It enlivens many such gatherings 
in the county. 


so add it at the end. The recipes given 
above show some of the changes which 
have taken place within the county 
where Brunswick stew originated. 
Among stew cookers of northern 
Brunswick each will have his own 
distinctive touch. One man I know 
adds two teaspoons of baking soda to 
lamb stew and some feel that pota- 
toes are not necessary in Brunswick 
stew. Cooks in the central part of the 
county have a different way than 
those of the southern part of the 
county. With these changes of Bruns- 
wick stew at its home base it is quite 
natural to expect other variations as 
the popular stew has spread through- 
out the nation. Some of these varia- 
tions follow: 

Miss Minerva’s Cook Book of 1931, 
compiled by Emma Speed Sampson, 
gives an interesting turn to stew mak- 
ing, and like others has adapted it 
to what is locally available. Mrs. 
Sampson’s cook tells us how it is done. 

. Since we got a chicken kilt an’ 
picked an’ cut up ready an’ the squirr’!s 
air still a hoppin’ from limb ter limb 
in the park I recon we'll take chicken 
this time an’ save the squirr’l rule till 
campin’ out time. 

“Salt an’ pepper yo’ j‘inted chicken 
an’ roll it in flour. Now cut up a half 
poun’ er salt po’k inter half inch dice. 
Put a spoonfull er bacon drippin’s inter 
a hot skillet an’ drap yo’ chicken in 
an’ brown it slow an’ keerful long with 
the po’k. Slice up two good sized 
onions an’ fry ’em in the skillet with 
the chicken an’ chicken fixin’s. 

“Now scrape out all the contempts 
er the skillet inter yo’ big ‘lulimum 
pot. Kiver it with "bout a quarter er 
water...” 

She goes on to add tomatoes, but- 
terbeans, okra, potatoes, corn, rice, and 
then thickens with either flour or oat- 
meal before finally seasoning. 

A booklet on cooking of the Old 
Dominion prior to 1838, compiled by 
Miss Aileen Brown and Miss Gertrude 
Drinker, dietitions of Richmond, gives 
the recipe of Brunswick’s delight as 
they have heard it. 

“Stew ten large squirrels, or same 
weight in hens, until the meat leaves 
the bone. Remove bones and skin. 
Then add one quart of butterbeans, 
three pints of tomatoes, two large 
onions, one quart of okra, an old ham 
bone, and six potatoes. Season with 
salt, red pepper, one half pound of 
butter, and add one quart cut corn 
one-half hour before finished. Boil 


all until it is well done and serve 
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hot. This takes about six hours to 
cook. It should be thick like a stew 
and not thin like soup. 

Misses Drinker and Brown give the 
story of the origin of Brunswick stew, 
as does the late Augustine Royall of 
Richmond writing in 1933, as the 
creation of a disgruntled sportsman 
whose day it was to cook while the 
others of his party hunted. He simply 
put everything into a pot of boiling 
water, and cooked it for many hours. 

The fancifulness of this story is 
soon apparent when the different 
cooking times of meats and vegetables 
is taken into consideration. 

Mildred Williams in her column on 
old Virginia recipes carried by the 
Richmond News Leader on two dif- 
ferent occasions has published recipes 
for Brunswick stew (1957, 1958), and 
stated that actually Brunswick stew 
is the old hunter’s stew of Europe 
with the basic ingredient being stewed 
hare with the addition of vegetables to 
lessen the gamey taste. This could be 
true. However, I doubt if Uncle 
Jimmy Matthews knew it. 

The native sons and daughters of 
Brunswick have carried their favorite 
dish into every state of the Union 
and many foreign countries. The Stur- 
divant family that moved to Browns- 
ville, Tennessee around 1830 were 
marketing a product labeled “Original 
Virginia Brunswick Stew” in 1930. 
Sterling Orgain moved to Talapoosa, 
Georgia in 1885, with his own favo- 
rite recipe. And the list could un- 
doubtedly go on almost ad infinitum. 

As usually happens with things 
ancient, honorable, and especially good 
there are other claimants to their ori- 
gin. Brunswick, Georgia is one of 
these. A Virginian writing from 
Columbia, South Carolina says a des- 
patch from Brunswick, Georgia in the 
Atlanta Journal tells of plans to erect a 
monument there to commemorate the 
birthplace of Brunswick stew. It is 
very evident that our Georgia friends 
were misled by a coincidence in 
names. 

Mrs. S. R. Dull, former editor of 
the Home Economics Page in the 
magazine section of the Atlanta Journ- 
al in her book Southern Cooking states 
that Georgians use for Brunswick stew 
a pig’s head, feet, liver and heart in- 
stead of chicken, lamb, beef or veal. 
Other additions not used in Virginia 
were garlic buttons, mustard, lemon 
juice, Worchestershire sauce, chili 
sauce, and tomato catsup. Sweet pep- 
per, both green and red are sometimes 
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used. Potatoes, corn, onions, salt, black 
and red pepper, and butter are used 
as in Virginia. This potpourri may be 
quite delectable for Georgians. How- 
ever, stew cooks of Southside Virginia 
would be embarrassed to serve this 
under the name of their native dish. 

Even more benighted are the cook- 
books which do not even take cogni- 
zance of this Brunswick specialty at all. 
The White House Cook Book, of 
1908, says laconically that squirrels are 
excellent made into a stew, but gives 


Satisfied 
tomer, Randy 


cus- 


Holloway, uses 

the tail gate of 

a truck for his 
table. 


no recipe, nor any for chicken. Per- 
haps later and more enlightened 
White House stewards have added or 
will add, for the chief executive’s less 
formal repasts, a recipe for this dish 
which has, after all, helped elect many 
a president, as well as lesser officials, 
to high office. 

course, no cookbook which pur- 
ports to be southern dares omit it, so 
we find in Mary D. Pretlow’s Old 
Southern Receipts (1930) not only 
the country style squirrel stew, but 
also a recipe for “City Brunswick 
Stew” which substitutes ham-and-veal 
or chicken-and-beef for the squirrels 
and calls for carrots, potatoes and 
onions, plus seasoning. 


If there are any Brunswick stew 
cooks to whom we may look for any- 
thing like final authority on this con- 
troversial subject, the ingredients and 
preparation of Brunswick stew, it is 
surely to those in Brunswick County 
who are carrying on the tradition of 
their incomparable native stew. 

As with the guilds of old, Bruns- 
wick stew cooks serve under the mas- 
ter cooks of their time. Today there 
are approximately fifty men in Bruns- 
wick who could qualify as “real” 


Brunswick stew cookers. In that regal 
lineage we can list Uncle Jimmy Mat- 
thews, 1800-1850, Colonel Tom Ma- 
son 1850-1880, Pryor Daniel 1880- 
1910, Jimmy Daniel 1910-1940, 
1940-1960, Hunter Love, Tom Lewis, 
Elvin Lafoon, Freeman Browder, 
Leland Lucy, Scootie Schulthrope, 
William Clarke, and Theodore Mat- 
thews. 

Howard Weeden in his “Bandanna 
Ballads” sums up stew and all cook- 
ing this way: 

“’Case Cookin’s lak religion is— 

Some’s ‘lected an’ some ain’t, 

An’ rules don’ no mo’ mek a cook 

Den sermons mek a saint.” 
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The Skipwiths of Prestwould 
Plantation 


One of Virginia’s few baronets, Sir Peyton Skipwith, 


won the “Prestwould” lands in a card game from William 
Byrd III and built a mansion high above the Roanoke. 


by Susan McNeil Turner 


) \ ILLIAM Byrd, of “Westover,” was one of the 
first to foresee the future in rich Dan River lands. 
As he helped lay off the dividing line between the 
colonies of Virginia and North Carolina, he learned 
of many fertile acres along the river which had not 
yet been claimed by settlers. After the survey was 
made he applied to the authorities for large grants 
and his estate eventually included more than one 
hundred thousand acres in the Dan River region. 
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Byrd built a hunting lodge named “Bluestone Cas- 
tle,” from the color of the stone used in its construc- 
tion. There he entertained his friends from Tidewater 
on hunting trips and frequently among those friends 
were the Skipwiths. 

After William Byrd II died, his son, William III, 
inherited the lands and entertained as his father had 
done. Once, when Sir Peyton Skipwith was his guest 
at the hunting lodge, rainy weather kept them indoors 
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and they played cards instead of hunting. After Sir 
Peyton had won all the young man’s cash, Byrd put 
up the acres of “Prestwould” land and Sir Peyton 
won them too. Perhaps it was just as well that he did, 
for young Byrd was a spendthrift, with no ambition to 
build or improve his acres. He had been left a great 
fortune by his father, but he died a poor man. 

Sir Peyton’s first home on the plantation was called 
“Elm Hill,” near present Clarksville. It is still in good 
condition and in use now as a tenant house on the 
Farrar cattle farm. Near a lake, it is surrounded by 
tall trees and many hollies. 

In that somewhat rough, square house, Sir Peyton 
lived while building his great house. There was no 
rush and no worry about moving in at a specified date, 
so he was able to spend seven years building the 
“Prestwould” mansion which is sturdy and handsome 
after nearly two centuries. Perhaps, too, he could be 
more lavish with his pounds sterling for the building 
because the land had cost him nothing. However, 
Sir Peyton was already well-to-do and eventually in- 
herited an even greater fortune. His father was Sir 
William Skipwith, of Blandford. 

“Prestwould” was built by Sir Peyton between 1760 
and 1770 on a superb site high above the Roanoke 
River, at the junction of the Staunton and the Dan, 
near Clarksville. The mansion, built of cut stone 
quarried on the property, is long and graceful, with 
two storeys above a tall English basement. It has thir- 
teen windows on the front and others on the ends, 
overlooking the gardens and the park. Dentiled cor- 
nices adorn the eaves, and there are classic porticos 
at the land and river entrances. The house is set in a 
great park, surrounded by a stone wall garlanded with 
mosses and ivy. Here, deer ranged protected, remind- 
ers of the ancient “Prestwould” in England, for which 
Sir Pevton had named his plantation. 

Sir Grey, the third baronet, had emigrated from 
England during Cromwell’s usurpation. He was de- 
scended from Sir Henry Skipwith, of “Prestwould,” in 
Leicestershire, who was distinguished as a poetic 
writer and who represented one of the oldest families 
in England, for he could trace an unbroken male line 
from Robert d’Estouteville, Baron of Cottingham, at 
the time of the Norman Conquest in the eleventh 
century. 

The Skipwiths settled at Old Blandford, in what 
is now Petersburg. Among their friends were other 
early settlers, the Bollings and the Millers. Robert 
Bolling came from England in 1660 and, in 1676, he 
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married Jane Rolfe, the granddaughter of John Rolfe 
and Pocahontas. Rolfe was a member of the James- 
town Council and of the First Legislative Assembly, 
but it was as the founder of scientific tobacco culture 
that he brought wealth to Virginia and significantly 
affected the future of the Southside counties which 
have become so important in the tobacco economy of 
Virginia. Jane Rolfe Bolling lived only a year after 
her marriage, but she left a tiny son, John, from 
whom the many Virginians of the Pocahontas-Bolling 
line are descended. 

Robert Bolling’s second wife was Anne Stith, daugh- 
ter of the emigrant, John Stith. Robert and Anne 
became the parents of many children and a grand- 
daughter, Jane Bolling, married Hugh Miller, a pros- 
perous Scotch merchant of Blandford. Two of their 
daughters, first Anne and later Jean, became wives 
of Sir Peyton Skipwith. Another daughter married 
Dr. John Ravenscroft and their son, John, became 
rector of the parish church in Mecklenburg and, later, 
first bishop of North Carolina. 

In lovely old Blandford cemetery, Robert Bolling 
and Sir William Skipwith, father of Sir Peyton, rest 
near each other, but their thousands of descendants live 
today in many parts of Virginia. Because these early 


The great hall and stairway at “Prest- 
would.” Original furniture shown is no 
longer in the house. 


families were loyal to Charles 1 during Cromwell's 
rule in England, Charles II gave Virginia its distin- 
guishing name, “The Old Dominion.” 

The marriage of Sir Peyton Skipwith to Anne Mil- 
ler was an exciting social event in old Bristol Parish— 
the land along the present Appomattox which had 
first been named for the Bristol River in England. 
The old families were connected by blood and mar- 
riage and many relatives had come long distances, 
happy to have an excuse for celebration. The newly 
married couple then left on a long journey, with 
frequent stops for food and rest for passengers and 
teams, both exhausted from the rough and sometimes 
all but impassable roads. Many months might pass 
before a return visit and then there would be days of 
parties, banquets and dances and exciting exchange of 
conversation about the adventures and perils of the 
journey. 

After their marriage Sir Peyton Skipwith and Anne 
Miller made a safe trip to their new home in the Valley 
of the Dan River. They lived at “Elm Hill” while the 
mansion at “Prestwould” was being built, and there 
were happy years of planning for the new house and 
its spacious grounds. Clippings of boxwood from their 
old homes, and cuttings of many kinds were rooted 


for their garden. There were no nurseries in Virginia 
in those early days, but gardeners shared materials with 
each other. 

The children of Sir Peyton and Lady Anne are 
listed in the ancient records of Bristol Parish. They 
were Lelia, Grey and Peyton. But the beautiful house 
soon became a house of mourning, for Lady Anne 
died the day after Peyton was born. Lelia wrote of it 
in her neat handwriting in March 1781 to her aunt, 
Mrs. Ravenscroft, née Lillias Miller: 

When I inform my dear aunt of the reasons which 
have obliged me to so long a silence I hope she will 
not accuse me of neglect or want of attention .. . 
The total stop put to an intercourse between this 
and the Mother Country has hitherto prevented me 
from writing and this, which I now embrace, is the 
first opportunity I have met with since the com- 
mencement of these unhappy disputes. 

Perhaps my dear aunt you have not yet heard of 
the irreparable loss we have sustained, and you must 
either remain in ignorance or I put mvself to the 
pain of making you acquainted with it. I will there- 
fore sacrifice my own to your feelings, and inform 
you that last September was a twelvemonth I had 
the misfortune to lose the best of Mothers . . . I 
have now two brothers, Grey & Peyton, and a Sister 

called Maria. The last two I know you have never 
seen. Maria is now three years old, and Peyton was 
given us a day before my Mamma’s death. My Papa 
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intends obtaining leave of Congress to visit Britain 

& will wait on you immediately on his arrival. I am 

also in the pleasing expectation of paying you a visit 

if peace should take place before my Papa’s depar- 
ture, as he has hinted to me his intention of carrying 
me with him. 

The master of “Prestwould” was to have many sor- 
rows, not only because of his bereavement, but also 
because of his anomalous position as a baronet in a 
rebellious colony. When the American Revolution 
came, many men who loved the Mother Country were 
not eager to fight against England. Sir Peyton was far 
away from the scene of the conflict, in both a political 
and military sense. He was busy developing his plan- 
tation and caring for his motherless children. An 
enemy finally accused him of treason, but when the 
justices met and asked for witnesses, no one appeared 
against him. He was pronounced innocent, but the 
grave charge and the loss of his young wife saddened 
his days. 

However, the Revolution ended, the memory of the 
treason charge was fading and Sir Peyton needed a 
mistress for his lovely home and a mother for his 
children. Certainly one who loved them already would 


make an ideal mother. After several years, Sir Peyton: 


laid siege to the heart of his young sister-in-law, Jean 
Miller. 

No doubt that Jean used her feminine wiles and 
played hard-to-get, which made her suitor more de- 
termined. When she finally said “yes,” there was a 
further impediment to their happiness. At that time, 
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the Episcopal Church looked with disfavor on the 
marriage of a woman to her brother-in-law. This ob- 
stacle caused them much unhappiness, for they wanted 
the blessing of a minister of their church. 

Among the Skipwith papers at the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary is a letter from Sir Peyton to Jean, 
telling her of his need for her love and companionship 
and assuring her that several clergymen had promised 
to help them. He wrote that he was going to see his 
oldest daughter, Lelia, who had married George Car- 
ter, of “Corotoman,” and he wanted Jean to go along 
as his wife. 

Lelia later became a widow and married Judge St. 
George Tucker, of Williamsburg, in 1791. Judge John 
Tyler compared her to the celebrated Madame Anne 
Dacier, daughter of Tanaquil Faber, who was a prodi- 
gy of learning in France. 

Jean Miller soon became Lady Skipwith and she 
and Sir Peyton went later to visit the Tucker family 
in the lovely house in Williamsburg which is one of 
the most appealing in the restored capital. Lady Jean’s 
garden journal contains a number of references to 
“S.G.T.” and fruits and flowers that he recommended, 
so they undoubtedly shared garden plants and plans. 

Under the guiding hand of Lady Jean, who was 
encouraged by her indulgent husband, “Prestwould” 
began its period of magnificence. The mansion was 
probably redecorated for the new mistress and Water- 
man states that the scenic papers used in the great 
hall, the drawing room, and the dining room are 
among the most beautiful antique papers in America, 
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with a fresh appearance after nearly two centuries of 
use. The choicest damasks and brocades were used for 
hangings, and the costly rugs were imported. Stately 
furniture in the styles of Queen Anne, Sheraton and 
Hepplewhite was used throughout the house and was 
enjoyed by many generations of Skipwiths. 

Until it passed from the family just a few years ago, 
“Prestwould” contained as much original furniture as 
any great house in the nation. An ancient harpsichord 
was in the drawing room, while in the library across 
the wide hall were bookcases filled with first editions, 
and another held rare French books. The dining room 
was of unusual interest, with scenic paper, antique 
furniture and silver, and a child’s high chair that bore 
the marks of many years of use by the youngest chil- 
dren. Back of the library was the master bedroom, with 
a graceful tester bed and other handsome pieces. Up 
the broad stairway were suites of rooms, elegantly fur- 
nished and in Lady Jean’s room a child’s rare tent bed 
was near her own carved, canopied four-poster. 

On the lawn was built an octagonal summer house 
where the four children of Sir Peyton and Lady Jean 
studied their lessons and practiced music and games, 
supervised by private teachers. They must have lived 
very happily here with the great park and lovely gar- 
dens inviting them for hours of play and pleasure 
among the boxwood, great English hollies, tall crepe 
myrtles, lilacs, rose walks and bowers of jasmine. 

The ties with England were never lost. Sir Peyton’s 
eldest son, Sir Grey, born in 1771, inherited the Eng- 
lish estate and title from a distant kinsman and moved 
there, but all his brothers and sisters remained in Vir- 
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ginia. Sir Grey sat in Parliament as one of the knights 
of the shire for Warwick, 1831-34. Sir Peyton relin- 
quished the title to let his son Sir Grey inherit it and 
all the property that went with it, but Lady Jean in- 
sisted on the title all her life. 

Two daughters of Sir Peyton and Lady Jean, Selina 
and Helen, married the two youngest sons of Colonel 
John Coles, of “Enniscorthy,” in Albemarle. Peyton 
married Cornelia Green, of Mecklenburg. Today many 
Virginians are proud descendants of the Skipwiths, for 
the children of the household carried the culture and 
traditions of their family to mingle with many others 
—Kennons, Cabells, Ruffins, Shorts, the Fields, Car- 
ters and other Skipwith kindred. 

In addition to the great house and gardens and the 
quiet burying ground at “Prestwould” there are other 
tangible and intangible reminders of the family. At 
the request of his Skipwith brother-in-law, Thomas 
Jefferson made a list of books that all well-informed 
gentlemen should read, and original copies of this 
valuable collection are on display in one of the restored 
buildings at Williamsburg. 

One of Mecklenburg County’s fine new high schools 
is named “Bluestone” for the ancient hunting lodge, 
“Bluestone Castle,” the property first of Byrds and then 
of Skipwiths. Not far away, the attractive rural village 
of Skipwith bears the family name. The Mecklenburg 
County chapter of the national society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, is named “Prestwould” and 
perhaps Sir Peyton would have valued this seal of 
approval above the many other honors for which the 
place and family have long been distinguished. 
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